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AN APRIL ALLEGRO. 


BY ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


WHEN the rooks within the elm 
*Gin to build their windy realm, 
While the boughs still etch the sky-line sharp 
and dark; 
When a faint green filmy mist, 
Pale as palest amethyst, 
Weaves a fine web o’er the becch’s rugged | 
bark ; 
rhen I know, ah, then I know, 
When the melting of the snow 
Every mountain brook is filling, 
And a vague new life is thrilling 
Underneath the budding hedges, 
And the yellow river sedges, 


That the Spring is coming, coming back again, | 
That the Spring is coming, coming to her En- | 


glish home again. 


When across the April rain 
As it whips the shivering plain, 
There 
and sweet; 
When a wind comes from the south, 
With warm kisses on its mouth, 
And the east wind and the west wind seem to 
meet; 
Then I know, ah, then I know, 
When I hear the west wind blow, 
And the south wind in its coming 
Makes a rhythmical low humming, 


cone : ; 
rhat the Spring is coming, coming back again, 


That the Spring is coming, coming to het 
Northern home again. 


When the cuckoo, lucky rover, 
Makes his magic passage over 


are tearful gleams of sunshine bright 


AN APRIL ALLEGRO, ETC. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


SCATTERED over glade and dingle, 
Freshly bathed in balmy showers, 
Where the lights and shadows mingle 
Children find a wealth of flowers. 


Roots, that careful hands have planted, 
May not feel the sun and air; 

hough ye watch, by hope enchanted, 
Still your garden soil is bare. 


Yet the ivy fetters lightly 
Rugged tree and ruined wall; 
And upon the wayside brightly 
Snows of scented hawthorn fall. 


Kingcups in their golden glory, 
Daisies on the churchyard sod, 

Tell the world’s unwritten story ; 
Silent witnesses of God. F 


In our life’s deserted places 
Flowers, by human hands unsown, 

Blossom with a thousand graces 
Making every spot their own. 


Unexpected joys are springing 
In the paths we feared to tread; 
Love, with tender fibres clinging, 
Clasps the hope we counted dead. 


Gifts, for which we have not striven, 
On our darkest hours descend ; 
Blessings, by a Father given, 
Strew the pathway to the end. 


Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOoUDNEY. 


Viewless pathways from the citron groves of 
| ) g 


S; 


illing, calling, 
ks are falling, 
ho to retain; 
l inen I know, 
When the icc to birds a foe 
Mourns his own unfriended lot 
To the winds that heed him not, 
iat the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
iat the Spring is coming, coming to her En- 
glish home again. 


rt 
TI 


Then, at last, one April dawn, 
High above the glimmering lawn, 
the first faint fires are scattering the 
lark ; 
I.o, I hear a buoyant note 
On the dewy dusk afloat, 
And I catch the first fine pre udes of the lark; 
Chen I know, ah, then I know, 
When I hear that glad song flow, 
Chat the sweet of all the year 
In a little will be here, 
And the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
And the Spring is coming, coming to her 
Northern home again, 
To the weary hearts that wait her in her En- 
glish home again. 


Wh 


Good Words. 


SNOW IN APRIL. 


O FOOLISH bud, to blow 
At first faint smile of Spring, 
Perfuming all the air! 
| © foolish bird, to sing, 
And build a nest that all may spy; 
Your young of cold and want will die 
Beneath the branches bare. 


How sad and silent now 
The tuneful April grove! 
Its color, melody, and love 
All lost beneath the snow ; 
The fair and flowery April grove, 
With all its birds in pair. 
O foolish heart, beware! 
Nor, unforeseeing, 
(Lured by a yearned-for bliss — 
} <A simile, a kiss), 
Barter sweet hopes of youth and youth’s well- 
being, 
To build and blossom in a leafless bower, 
With April bird and flower, 
Lest Love take wing amid the falling snows — 
| Oh, wait for summer shade and perfumed rose! 
Argosy. C, M. GEMMER. 





TWENTY YEARS OF POLITICAL SATIRE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
TWENTY YEARS OF POLITICAL SATIRE. 


THOUGH it may seem a rather cowardly 
thing for a critic to say, I am myself 
much inclined to doubt whether any very 
satisfactory result comes of attempts to | 
decide why this or that literary product | 
came at that or this time. The theory of 
the product of the circumstances was a 
very pretty and ingenious toy, which, like 
many in literature, in philosophy, 
and in other departments of toy-making, 
amused the town for a time, but has now 
had its day. Of course we can see in gen- 
eral why certain times —the me when 
Greece became from an insignificant col- 
lection of petty states the most formida- 
ble power in the Mediterranean, the time | 
of the completest and most unchallenged 
Roman domination, the time when the} 
Dark blossomed into the Middle Ages, 
the time of the Reformation and the dis- 


toys 


covery of America, the time of the French | 


Revolution — should all have been fertile 
in literature. 


to perpetrate literature when he is excited, | 


so is a world. 


to minor matters I doubt very 


whether any such explanation is possible. | 


I could make twenty very pretty ones for 
the singular development of political and 
semi-political satire during the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century in En- 
gland; but I should be the first to admit 
that one was no better than another, and 
that any twenty-first was likely to be as 
as the whole 


good, or at least as sufficient, 


of them. The popularity 
the swinging easy measures, the audacious 
and lively parody of Anstey’s 
Guide,” the fact of the coincidence of the 
palmy days of the English public school 
and university system, as regards its pe- 
culiar style of scholarship, with the period 
when public school and university men 
had most direct, immediate, and easy en- 
trance into politics, the keenness of polit- | 


ical disputes, which till the Revolution | 


itself broke out turned upon no vital 


question but were all the keener, the gen- | 


eral curiosity and _ partial 


caused by the supremacy of Pitt.at so} 


early an age, the absence of any passionate 
or absorbing school of literature to divert 


As a man is most inclined | 


But when you come down | 
much | 


and novelty of | 


“ Bath | 


annoyance | 
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literary talent from mere sport — these 
and a dozen other things may be detected 
by any tolerably acute observer, and justi- 
fied by ary tolerably diligent student. It 
|is sufficient for me to indicate them ia 
| passing. 

The fact, however, of the existence of 
a peculiar kind of political and semi- 
political verse at this time —a kind rather 
imitated than continued since, and quite 
different from the political satire of a 
hundred years earlier, at the head of 
which towers “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
from the still earlier form of Butler, and 
from the later and quite recent work of 
| Charchill — is indisputable; and it is 
| equally indisputable that it produced some 
of the most amusing stuff to be found any- 
| where in English literature. Its crown- 
jing achievement, the inimitable though 
| constantly imitated * Poetry of the Anti- 
| Jacobin,” has just been re-edited by Mr. 
Henry Morley.* Mr. Morley’s indefatiga- 
ble industry in selecting and editing much 
of the best work of English authors in 
easily accessible, and sometimes 
|byno means uncomely forms, cannot be 


| cheap, 


| too gratefully acknowledged by any per- 
son of taste. But the gratitude must be 
mixed with pain at several literary tricks 
of Mr. Morley’s, notably that interlarding 
his text with portions of biographical and 
critical matter, instead of abiding by the 
only orthodox and catholic plan of pre- 
serving the integrity of the text and keep- 
ing introduction and notes to themselves. 
jin the same volume Mr. Morley has in- 
|cluded (chiefly it would appear for the 
reason that George Ellis was a contributor 
to both books) a very few specimens of 
* The Rolliad,” a production on the other 
side of politics much earlier and less 
| finished, but, allowing for the absence of 
| two such wits as Canning and Frere, not 

so much less amusing. As his concern 
| was with the work of the trio exclusively, 
“The Microcosm” and 
My aim being 
| different, the subjects of this paper will 
be “ The Rolliad,” with its dependent “ Po- 
* “ Probationary Odes,” 
” at one end, 


| 
| 


| he has also given 
| other non-political matter. 


| litical Eclogues,’ 
|and “ Political Miscellanies 


| ® Parodies and Burlesques by Canning, Ellis, and 
| Frere. Edited by H. Morley. London, 1890. 
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and the “ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin” at | 
the other, with, between them, the exceed- | 
ingly diverting work of Peter Pindar. 

“ The Roliiad ” (as its facetious authors | 
themselves record, with greater literal ac- | 
curacy than attaches to all their state-| 
ments) “owed its existence to the mem- 
orable speech of the member of (sic) | 
Devonshire on the first discussion of the | 
Westminster scrutiny” which followed | 
the famous Westminster election in 1784 
—the contest between Fox and Sir Cecil 
Wray. The “Political Eclogues,” and | 
the “ Probationary Odes for the Laureate- | 
ship,” ostensibly occasioned by White- 
head’s death, followed in 1785; while the 
“ Political Miscellanies ” were originally 
appended to “The Rolliad” itself, or 
rather to the criticisms of and specimens 
from that imaginary epic. They were all 
the work of a knot of literary Whigs — 
for Ellis, who was afterwards a staunch 
Tory, then had Whiggish leanings — 
mostly members of Brooks’s, mostly per- 
sonal friends of Fox, and all animated by 
the keenest dislike of the boy-minister, 
Pitt. Various “keys” have,as in other 
cases of the same kind, indicated, no 


doubt more or less correctly, their names, 
though not all the pieces are attributable 


with certainty. Dr. Laurence, the friend 
of Burke, seems to have been the guiding 
spirit, and he was assisted by Lord John 
Townshend ; by Tickell (not unconnected 
with Addison’s lieutenant), and by that 
very clever Irishman, Fitzpatrick; by a 
still cleverer compatriot of his, Tierney; 
once or twice by Sheridan, by General 
Burgoyne, who was more fortunate with 
the pen than with the sword ; and, besides 
others known or unknown, by Ellis, then 
a little over thirty and known only by 
some contributions to the once famous 
Batheaston Vase, and by a few other 
light verses in the eighteenth -century 
manner, but already a very wide, careful, | 
and accomplished student of literature. | 
It has been thought with some reason that | 
the rondeaux which figure in “ The Rol-| 
liad” verses for the first and last time for | 
many years in English literature are due 
to him.* The variety, indeed, of the 





* A copy, however, of the edition of 1799, with ap- 
parently contemporary pencil notes, which my friend 


| refused to see the joke. 


POLITICAL SATIRE, 


form of “ The Rolliad ” is one of its prin 
cipal charms. The subjects are tolerably 
numerous: the Westminster election, the 
wickedness of Hastings and Impey, the 
follies and clownishness of the titular hero 
Mr. Rolle (a Devonshire squire of great 
wealth, popularity, and power, who was 
obnoxious to the Whigs as a pillar of 
Pittism in the west), Sir Cecil Wray, Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, Dr. Prettyman, and 
“those about”’ Pitt generally, with, for a 
constant resource and change whenever 
other subjects grew scarce or stale, Pitt 
himself, his policy, his character, and 
above all his supposed dislike of women, 
On this latter theme the wits were never 
tired of descanting, despite the discourag- 
ing fact that the British public obstinately 
Nor has political 
satire ever gone quite so far in this direc- 
tion since. The writers of “The Anti- 
Jacobin” gave themselves some license, 
but they never came anywhere near “ The 
Rolliad.” Indeed, short as was the inter- 
val between the two books, it may be 
doubted whether public sentiment would 
have endured it if they had. 

It would, however, be quite a mistake to 
imagine that the appeal of “ The Rolliad ” 
lies in mere scurrility. On the contrary, 
it is uncommonly good fun, and, Tory as | 
am, I have not the least hesitation in ad- 
mitting that now, and for some time to 
come, the Whig dogs, with Laurence and 
his pack on one side and Wolcot by him- 
self on the other, had very much the best 
of it. Pitt’s notorious indifference, de- 
spite his scholarship, to English letters 
and English men of letters may have had 
something to do with this, but so it was. 
Nothing on the other side could touch 
“The Rolliad” and “Peter” till the 
French Revolution made half these Whig 
songsters Tories, and considerably soft- 
ened even the “savage Wolcot” himself. 
“The Rolliad” suffers, of course, from 
certain inevitable drawbacks of almost all 
political literature. The principal ques- 
tions are not excessively interesting, the 
minor ones are utterly dead and forgotten, 


| there are constant allusions which hardly 


anybody, and some which probably no- 


Mr. Austin Dobson has lent me, attributes them to 
Laurence. 
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body understands. The work, as all work | Pert without fire, without experience sage, 
done by a great number of hands must be, | Young with more art than Shelburne gleaned 
is very unequal. But the sparkle of it, the | from age, — : 
restless energy, the constant change of Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend, 
form and front, the “certain vital marks ” Too humble not to call Dundas his friend, 

. “i In solemn dignity and sullen state, 
are very attractive ; especially, no doubt, Thin idee Celavins check 6 Adame 
because they are at least often combinec| ; : 
with good literary form. The thing was The parody of Pope or, at least, of 
not absolutely original. It had more or| Akenside is good, but the true merit of 
less immediate ancestors in the miscella-| the thing is that it gives us, as all political 
nies of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay, | $4"'re should give us, the real points in 
and its lineage might easily be traced even | ‘he object which were unpopular with his 
farther back. But I think that any one who | foes. 1 he lines on Dundas are better 
reads “The Rolliad ” will perceive in it| still, and it is amusing to remember that 
that kind of noteworthiness which consists | both pieces are thought to be by Ellis. 
in being much more like what came after | For true to public Virtue’s patriot plan, 
it than like what came before it. Its epi- He loves the Minister and not the Man; 
grams are somewhat out of date — the | Alike the advocate of North and Wit, 
epigram proper, more’s the pity, has been The friend of Shelburne, and the guide of Pitt. 
very little cultivated of late. Its Virgilian His ready tongue with sophistries at will, 
parodies appeal now less than they ap- ye: rene bate echo regener 


‘ 2 : This day can answer and the next retract, 
pealed to a generation in which almost 


In speech extol and stigmatize in act; 

. Turn and re-turn, whole hours at Hastings 
heart. Its skits of verse preserve the style bawl, 

of Popein a way which reminds us that} Defend, praise, thank, affront him and recall. 
that style was still omnipotent. But yet it | By opposition he his King shall court; 

has those vital marks which make the | And damn the People’s cause by his support. 
better class of literary work in all ages 
seem modern to the tolerably well-read 
reader. We should, alas !— for engraving 


every educated man knew his Virgil by 


But it is not in this solemn kind of work 
that the book shows its charms, These 
\ 2S | lie in such things as the famous passage 
has gone out with epigrams — find a diffi-| which. from having been frequently 
culty in getting anything so well engraved | quoted, is probably known to many who 
nowadays as its frontispiece, with a gene-| do not know another line in the volume. 

alogical tree starting out of the bowels of 
Duke Rollo and bearing roundels record- 
ing how divers Rolles were unfortunately 


Ah! think what danger on debauch attends: 
Let Pitt, once drunk, preach temperance to 
his friends ; 

sus. per coll. or the vignette neatly exhib-| How as he wandered darkling o’er the plain, 
iting the arms of the family — three French | His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s cham- 
rolls or between two rolls of parchment | pagne, . 
proper — and a demi-Master of the Rolls | A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 
(Kenyon) for crest. But the text might Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood. 
(let us hope it would have been written| As these lines are generally quoted, a 
equally well) have been for most of its | pleasant prose postscript to them in praise 
turns and traits written yesterday. “ Mr.| of “the wonderful skill of our poet who 
Rous spoke for two hours to recommend | could thus bring together an orange girl 
expedition. .. . Sir Cecil’s tastes, both | [for the illustration has crowned a passage 
for poetry and small beer, are well known ; | on temperance] and the present pure and 
as is the present unfinished state of his | immaculate minister, a connection which 
newly fronted house in Pall Mall.” These | itis more than probable few of our readers 
little flashes show the sprightliness of the | would have in any way suspected,” is best. 
authors, but soon they rise to greater| Poor Pitt gets equally laughed at for his 
things and grapple with the “ Virtuous | proneness to one foible and his abstention 
Boy ” himself. from another, a device never to be forgot- 
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ten by those who lampoon statesmen. 
This is at once a neat and a quotable hit; 
of the others on the same subject most 
are not quotable, though there is an ex- 
ception in the following very agieeable 
epigram (on the attempted coalition be- 
tween the Duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt, 
which failed because the parties could not 
agree as to what was “ fair and equal ”): — 


On fair and equal terms to plan 
A union is thy care; 

But trust me, Powis, in this case 

The eguai/ should not please his Grace, 
And Pitt dislikes the fair. 

Nor is English the only language in 
which the hapless Rolle, his chief, and 
their friends are epigrammatized. Latin, 
French, Italian, even Greek (very fair 
Greek, though “without the accents”), 
figure, and in a parcel of “foreign epi- 
grams ” it is by no means uninteresting to 
read by chance on the same page a men- 
tion of the “ University of Gottingen” 
and the name “Casimir.” For the wits 
of “ The Anti-Jacobin ” undoubtedly knew 
their “ Rolliad ” well, and one of them, as 
we have said, had the best cause to know 
it. 

The “ Political Eclogues ” which follow 
the “ Rolliad ” proper are amusing enough 
though a little obvious, the best of them 
being the first, where Laurence turns For- 
mosum pastor into a gross but very funny 
assault on George Rose. But the “ Pro- 
bationary Odes” must rank higher, and if 
they were a little more compressed would 
rank higher still. They are but half polit- 
ical, and sometimes almost purely literary, 
till the énfandus dolor (let me be permitted 
to speak in character) smarts again, and a 
whole sheaf of epigrams is fired at Mr. 
Pitt’s modesty, Sir Cecil Wray’s states- 
manship, and Dr. Prettyman’s apostolic 
virtues. Poor Tom Warton, a most ex- 
cellent person and a very nice verse-writer 
in his day, is a constant butt, probably as 
the most likely actual candidate, and the 
Pittites come in for indiscriminate punish- 
ment with mere blue-stockings and busy- 
bodies. Here is imitated the stately a 
of the man who was not born to be John- 
son’s biographer, though he thought he 
was, dropping at the end into the artless 
verse :— 

Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 
Without his shoes and stockings. 


Here poor Hannah More, after some 
most improper insinuations, is made to 
say, “ Heavens! what would this amiable 
baronet [Sir Joseph Mawbey] have been 


with the education of a curate!” Here 
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Mrs. George Anne Bellamy draws a de- 
lightful picture of herself “ in a clean hack- 
ney coach, drawn by grey horses, with a 
remarkably civil coachman, fainting in my 
Cecil’s arms.” Here Warren Hastings’s 
more labored manner is hardly caricatured 
in tnis description of Major Scott, the 
advocate who did his very best to lose 
him his cause: “I can venture to recom- 
mend him as an impenetrable arguer; 
no man’s propositions flowing in a more 
deleterious stream ; no man’s expressions 
so little hanging on the thread of opinion.” 
And then come the odes themselves. 
Wray, Mulgrave, Mawbey, Macpherson, 
Wraxall, and a score more compete. A 
very bad and impossible imitation of Dun- 
das’s Scotch—the worst thing in the 
whole book, and showing how necessary 
it was that Burns and Sir Walter should 
show Englishmen what Scotch was really 
like — is redeemed a little later by a cap- 
ital Hibernian pendant due to Fitzpatrick, 
and supposed to be by Lord Mountmorres, 
a name of tragic associations in our day, 
but then that of a favorite butt. This 
pindaric must have delighted Thackeray, 
and is very like his own Irish verse. 
Even better is the ode assigned to Thur- 
low, where the redoubtable chancellor's 
favorite verb accompanies the piece all 
through with the most delectable crashes, 
the epode, if I may so call it, containing 
rather more d—ns than there are lines. 
And last of all we have the “ Political 
Miscellanies,” which in a manner com- 
plete these odes, and in which most of the 
epigrams proper and minor pieces above 
referred to will be found. There is no 
doubt too much of the thing on the whole, 
but that is the fate of books that appear 
in parts and instalments. 

Clever as “ The Rolliad” is, interesting 
and stimulating as it proved to its own 
and the succeeding generations (it may 
give it an additional zest to some readers 
to know that in his famous essays on 
Hastings, Pitt, and others, Macaulay was 
evidently thinking of it far more often 
than any definite references show), the 
little finger of that prince of English lam- 
pooners who called himself Peter Pindar 
was thicker than the loins of any one of 
) its company of wits. I have at different 
|times of my life read Peter thrice right 
| through (a very considerable task, for the 
| standard edition of him, though it is said 
|not to be complete, contains more than 
|two thousand five hundred pages), and 
}each time I have been more convinced 
| that if he had only been a little more of a 
| scholar, and a great deal more of a gen- 
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tleman, he would have been a very great 
man indeed. As itis, his mere cleverness 
is something prodigious. But in the first 
place, he had very little, or a very inter- 
mittent, sense of style, and the ungirt flow 
of his Muse’s gown is often far too slat- 
ternly. In the second place, he was a 
dirty Peter, a scurrilous Peter, a malevo- 
lent Peter, a Peter who could beslaver 
the prince at the moment that he was as- 
suming airs of republican independence 
towards the king, a Peter thoroughly 


coarse in grain and fibre, a Beeotian buz- | 


zard masquerading as a Theban eagle. 
To such bad language does he give irre- 
sistible temptation every now and then. 
And in another minute his shrewdness, 
his unexpected and delightful quips, the 
good-humor which in him was consistent 
with ill-nature, above all, as I have said, 
his prodigious cleverness, make 
almost like, and very much more than 
almost admire him. 

John Wolcot was born at Dodbrooke, a 
suburb of Kingsbridge in 
which is or was the head if not sole quar- 
ters of the manufacture of “ white ale ” — 
a rather terrible liquor which is supposed 
to represent the real Saxon brewage. 
Perhaps it was due to this that the future 
Peter was fond of ale all his life, and of 
cakes likewise. While he was still young 
he went to live at Fowey, the quaintest if 
not the prettiest town in Cornwall, with 
an uncle who was a doctor, and was edu- 
cated for his uncle’s profession at Fowey 
itself, at Bodmin, in France, and in Lon- 
don. When he was nearly thirty one of 
his Cornish neighbors, Sir William Tre- 
lawney, was made governor of Jamaica, 
took Wolcot with him, and made him phy- 
sician-general to the island. Trelawney 
thought he could give Wolcot better pa- 
tronage in the Church, sent him to England 
to get ordained, and actually presented 
him to a living on his return. A more un- 
clerical cleric than Wolcot perhaps never 
existed. His morals were not only decid- 
edly but avowedly and ostentatiously 
loose ; and if he had any religion at all, it 
would seem to have been a sort of Gallic 
willingness to admit the existence of an 
easy-going supreme being. He had, how- 
ever, apparently no great opportunities of 
corrupting or scandalizing the faithful in 
Jamaica; for one of the few things per- 
sonally recorded of him is that no congre- 
gation usually appeared at his church, 
whereupon, after decently waiting ten 
minutes, he and the clerk would adjourn 
to the neighboring seashore and shoot 
ring-tailed pigeons. When he returned to 


one | 


Devonshire, | 
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England, as he soon did after Trelawney’s 
death, he seems to have given up all views 
|as to clerical profession or preferment, 
|and resumed the practice of medicine in 
Cornwall. Here he discovered the painter 
Hoppy or Opie (a benefit which British art 
could have done without), and wrote poet- 
eoy jests on his neighbors. His love of 
}art, which was sincere and on the whole 
| judicious, seems to have been the immedi- 
ate cause of his beginning in 1782 the 
series of odes to the Royal Academi- 
cians, which made a considerable stir, and 
| drew him once more to London, where he 
remained for some quarter of a century, 
| writing steadily for the booksellers despite 
|the calamity of blindness which latterly 
fell on him. As a very old man he re- 
turned to Cornwall, and died there in 
1819. 
| A great deal of Wolcot’s work, all of 
| which was published under the name of 
| Peter Pindar, Esq.,” is not political at 
all. His biography has been very scantily 
written, but I should think it at least prob- 
|able that the actual determination of his 
| lampooning powers against the king was 
| due in great part to the king’s patronage 
jof West. With West Peter, who as has 
| been said was really a good, though a 
| harsh and whimsical art-critic, could not 
away. The king’s taste in music, and his 
parsimony towards musicians, were fresh 
faults in Wolcot’s eyes. He had inherited 
the good old British aversion to “ virtu- 
| osity,” not in the sense of fiddles, but of 
collecting and what are now called scien- 
tific pursuits. The British Museum, the 
| Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, Count 
|Rumford, Sir William Hamilton (as 
| aochesslaniet, not as husband), and other 
similar things and persons, were all obnox- 
ious to Peter; and as most of them were 
not unwelcome at Windsor and Bucking- 
ham House, the vials of Peter's wrath 
were all the more freely emptied on the 
royal occupant of those palaces. If he 
wanted more stimulus, it was supplied by 
the fact that some well-known west-country 
persons, whom for this or that reason he 
disliked, were king’s men. He too laughed 
at Rolle, and at Lord Mount Edgcumbe. 
He uses the most terrific language con- 
cerning Mr. Justice Buller. About the 
middle of his literary career, Gifford, a 
Devonshire man like himself, aroused in 
him the kind of frantic hatred which that 
strange personage seems to have had the 
gift of arousing, and which Wolcot vented 
in verse and in prose scarcely less furious 
than the almost Bedlamite scream of 
Hazlitt’s much later letter. For all these 
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personal reasons and others, rather than, 
as it seems to me, from any definite polit- 
ical predilections or antipathies, Peter 
fixed on the king, occasionally distribut- 
ing a share of his attention to the king’s 
favorite minister, — 

Yes: I detested Pitt and all his measures, 

And wrote Wii/ippics on administration, 


as he says somewhere — to that minister’s | 


associates, Jenkinson, Rose, Dundas, and 
to certain noblemen and court favorites. 
Of these were the Lord Salisbury who 
enriched Peter’s “ Margate Hoy ” with the 
lines, — 
Happy, happy, happy fly! 
Were I you, and were you I! 
But you will always be a fly 
And I remain Lord Salisbury — 
and who, as another authority tells us, was 
wont to stuff all the carriage-pockets of 
the post-chaises he travelled in with origi- 
nal manuscript verses — Lord Cardigan, 
the Duke of Leeds, and others. Finally 
a large, if not the largest, portion was 
given to Queen Charlotte and the offi- 
cials, especially the German officials, 
of the household. There is no doubt, 
though there are happy strokes all about 


his work, that posterity has been (as it} 


generally though not always is) right in 
fixing on Peter’s personal lampoons on 
the king, and, in the good old sense, his 
family as the things to remember Wolcot 
by. The odes to the Academicians are 
very good, “Sir Joseph Banks and the 
emperor of Morocco” excellent, many 
other things of the same kind capital. 
“ Bozzy and Piozzi” 1 am inclined to 
think the very best thing of its particular 
kind ever written. But none of these 
things, except the last, is quite so good as 
the anti-Georgian lampoons. In the seri- 
ous verse of the eighteenth century of 
which Wolcot, strange to say, has left 
copious specimens, he may be a little bet- 
ter or a little worse than Hayley, though 
he could sometimes turn a very happy 
half-serious epigram, as here :— 

Ah! tell me not that I grow old, 

That love but ill becomes my tongue; 
Chloe, by me thou ne’er wert told, 
Sweet damsel, that ¢how wert too young! 


In the same way, when he gets very seri- 
ous even in his satire he is not usually | 
good, perhaps because he then imitates | 
Churchill, without possessing Churchill’s 


indubitable gift of Dryden's verse. 


not very terrible crime of pointing out to 
the inhabitants of Whitehaven that, pend- 


His | 
denunciation of Lord Lonsdale, for the | 
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ing a final decision as to his legal liabilit 
| for the sin*:ing of ground above his coal 
mines, it would be necessary for him, at 
great loss to himself as well as to them, 
to suspend the working, is one of the 
{funniest examples of explosion of good 
| useful wrath through the touch-hole that I 
|know. Wolcot’s best literary mood is that 
|of a cat — not acat in a rage, but a cat in 
a state of merriment, purring and mum- 
| bling, and rolling about. In which state, 
| as all judicious lovers of the animal know, 
you may look out for a shrewd scratch or 
| bite shortly as part of the game. When 
|he gets really “savage ” (the epithet Ma- 
| caulay-assigns to him) he is seldom amus- 
ing. His best form is such as this, which 
1 take almost at random from his longest 
and most famous poem, the piece with the 


| ugly name : — 


| Thus, when Burgoyne, opposing all the Fates, 
| Defied, at Saratoga, General Gates, 
Sudden the hero dropped his threatening fist, 
And wisely deemed it folly to resist. 


I could write a long dissertation to show 
why I can never read or repeat to myself 
“ Defied, at Saratoga, General Gates,” 
without laughing, but it is better to laugh 
again and not write it. Of this mood the 
| best known and certainly among the best 
|examples are the visit to Whitbread’s 
brewery-house (the somewhat delusive 
title of which is “ Instructions to a Cele- 
brated Laureate ”), and the royal visitor to 
Exeter. But it is impossible to turn over 
many pages of Peter (even in his late and 
|rather chapfallen “ Tristia,” where it is 
| hard to be very certain whether his jokes 
| about making friends with the powers that 
| be are jokes on the right or the wrong side 
| of the mouth) without finding instances of 
lit. I do not know whether he has ever 
been “selected.” It might be impossible 
to perform that always dubious and dan- 
gerous process on a person who has as 
much of the satyr as of the satirist. But 
on the face of him few writers call for it 
more. Here, and indeed in a hundred 
“heres,” Wolcot avenges the carum caput 
of Fanny Burney on her enemy Schwel- 
| lenberg in so dreadful a manner that even 
| the soul of Daddy Crisp, with all his af- 
fection for Fannikin and all his hatred of 
the rest of the human race, might beg for 
mercy. Elsewhere he is, though more 
playfully, almost equally unkind to the 
great Mr. Burke, for no particular reason 
that I can discover inasmuch as they were 
at the time on the same side generally, 
except that Wolcot, who was a John Bull 
| to the core, hated all Scotchmen and Irish 
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men. But he was never quite so happy 
as in dealing with King George himself ; 
and if that monarch, who really knew 
something about literature, was half as 
good-natured as tradition makes him out, 
he must have been as much amused by 
Peter as it pleased Peter’s waggery some- 
times to assert that he was. In such a 
mood Peter, offering an amnesty to king 
and queen, but maintaining the feud with 
the detested Schwellenberg, thus ad- 
dresses his book :— 


Sweet babe! to Weymouth shouldst thou find 
thy way, 
The King, with curiosity so wild, 
May on a sudden send for thee and say: 
** See, Charly! Peter’s child. Fine child, 
fine child! 
Ring, ring, for Schwellenberg, ring, Charly, 


ring : 
Show it to Schwellenberg, show it, show it, 
show it. 


She’ll say, ‘‘ Got dem de saucy stoopid thing; | 


I hate more worse as hell what come from 
poet! ”’’ 


Perhaps the happiest, by the way, of 
these curious royal repetitions which Peter 
was never tired of playing upon is in prose 
and told in a note, to the effect that when 
the king was visiting Mount Edgcumbe, 
he strayed a little from the rest of the 
party to see a monument which had been 
put up to a departed pet pig named Cupid. 
Her Majesty Queen Charlotte called to 
him to know what he was looking at, and 
the king with great coolness replied, 
“Family grave, Charly! family grave, 
family grave.” And the two next best 
things attributed to the royal pair are ex- 
pressions of repentance and amendment 
for the (on the whole purely imaginary) 
crimes with which Master Peter thought 
good to charge them. Rebuking the horrid 
eagerness of the monster Pitt to oppress 
the public, his Majesty frankly declares: 


Yes! yes! I know, I know, the hounds are 
‘howling, 

God, Pitt! I don’t, I don’t much like their 
growling. 

Hey, hey? Growl, growl? 

"Things don’t go right? 

Why, quickly, quickly, Pitt, the dogs may 
bite ? 

That would be bad, bad, bad, a sad mishap. 

Hey, Pitt, hey, hey? I should not like a 
snap. 


What, what? 


And his consort magnanimously chimes 
int— 

I geef my chewells to de Peepel’s sighs, 

All tings from Mistress Hastings as I gote; 

I geef de fine pig diamond of Arcote, 
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Iss, dat vich Rumbold geef, I geef again 
Rader dan see de Peepels suffer pain. 

De Emperor presents, Lord! I vil not tush, 
Although de duty coss so very mush. 


For as her Majesty unanswerably asks : 


Vat signifies de millions in our purses, 
If moneys do profoke de Peepel’s curses ? 


In one and not the worst of Wolcot's 
squibs, pretending to be silenced by the 
severer legislation which followed the ex- 
cesses of the French, he laments sadly: 


No more must we laugh at an ass, 
No more run on topers a rig, 

Since Pitt gets as drunk as Dundas,] 
And Dundas gets as drunk as a pig. 
Now farewell to fair Buckingham House, 
To Richmond and Windsor and Kew, 

Farewell to the tale of the L——e, 
Mother Redcap! and Monarchs, adieu. 


But a worse thing came upon him and 
| the other opposition lampooners than the 
| checks of the law, which, so far as I know, 
|were never seriously applied to any of 
|them. Peter remained valiantly singing, 
}and years afterwards accomplished very 
|respectable “ Epistles to Mrs. Clarke,” 
| and jeremiads on his own exclusion from 
or want of notice at the Carlton House 
| fétes. But the satiric Muse was tired of 
| her escapade for some years in Whig com- 
pany, or else was frightened back by the 
| French Revolution to the other quarters 
| where she had laughed of old with Aris- 
| tophanes and Lucian, with Butler and 
| Swift. On November 2oth, 1797, appeared 
|the first number of “ The Anti-Jacobin,” 
and three years later the poetry of “ The 
Anti-Jacobin ” was collected and published. 
So much more is generally known about 
this book than about my earlier subjects, 
neither of which has, to my knowledge, 
been reprinted for many years, that it is 
the less necessary to say much about its 
authorship and intention here. That its 
name neatly and accurately expressed its 
purpose, that its editor was Gifford, and 
its most brilliant contributors Canning, 
Ellis, and Frere, though one or two others 
did good work, are matters of universal 
knowledge. Frere, who was the youngest, 
had also the clearest political record of 
the three, for he was a Tory from the first, 
while Canning, as is well known, hovered 
a little before settling, and Ellis was a 
convert. Pitt cared nothing at all for lit- 
erary praise or blame, and is said to have 
addressed to Ellis almost the neatest quo- 
tation of that century of classical quota- 
| tions. Both were present when some per- 
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son, thoughtless, ignorant, or malicious, | 
asked Ellis about “ The Rolliad,” where- 
upon Pitt promptly set any possible awk- | 
wardness straight by the line : — 
Immo age et a prima dic, hospes, origine | 

nobis. 


But whatever the antecedents of any of | 
the three might be, they all thoroughly | 
meant business in these attacks on the 
Jacobins, English and French, and the 
enemies of Pitt. The great opening poem 
on Mrs. Brownrigg, is most probably as- 
signed to all the three, the still greater 
“ Knifegrinder ” to Canning and Frere. 
In the third of these charming parodies 
(which, oddly enough, Southey never 
seems to have had magnanimity enough 
to forgive—the weakest thing I know 
about him), the delightful dactylics about 
the “nice clever books by Tom Paine the 
philanthropist,” Ellis may have shared. 
It must have been a little awkward for him 
when Canning in an early number gibed 
at those who 

sit 
Midst Brooks’s elders on the bench of wit, 
Where Hare, Chief Justice, frames the stern 
decree, 
While with their learned brother sages three, 
Fitzpatrick, Townshend, Sheridan, agree. 


For his own name had been in the com- 
mission with these very same learned 
brethren a bare dozen years before, and 
“ The Rolliad”’ was the result of it. But 
these little accidents will happen, and he 
had been personaily and in a rather un- 
mannerly fashion (“by Ellis’ sapient 
prominence of nose”) attacked in the 
piece that Canning was ridiculing. At 
any rate there was no mistake about him 
now. He seems to have written by him- 
self the capital parody of “Acme and 
Septimius ” — “ Fox with Tooke to grace 
his side,” — with its refrain: — 


He spoke, and to the left and right, 
Norfolk hiccupped with delight. 


And he took part in nearly all the most 
famous things of the collection: “ The 
Loves of the Triangles,” “ The Progress 
of Man,” “The Rovers,” “ New Moral- 
ity,” and the rest. 

It is important to observe that all these 
pieces are ina more or less direct sense 
political, and much more so than is some- 
times thought nowadays. Mr. Morley, 
perhaps to soothe his own or other per- 
sons’ feelings, talks of “ The Anti-Jaco- 


| think, ‘be reached. 
| godsend 





bin” as chiefly an attack on false senti- | 
ment generally. “The Loves of the Tri- 


angles” has often been regarded as a/| 
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mere literary skit on Darwin and his likes, 
and “ The Rovers” has a false air of be 
ing pretty free from politics. Look a little 


| deeper, and different conclusions will, I 


It was no doubt a 
to the Anti-Jacobins that so 
much external folly of various kinds hap- 
pened to be associated with the mainte- 
nance of the new opinions in politics and 
(horrid word, then not invented !) sociol- 
ogy. But Canning’s inexhaustible wit, 
Frere’s audacious humor and whimsical 
erudition (some of his prose notes are 
unsurpassable), Ellis’s eighteenth-century 
polish and Voltairian elegance always 
drove straight at the principles of innova- 
tion generally, of fantastic sympathies 
and antipathies, of topsy-turvy theories, 
which underlay the frippery of the out- 
side. The great Mr Higgins, the eidolon- 
author of the two didactic poems and the 
drama (ah, when will researches in St. 
Mary Axe give us the “ Catastrophe of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gingham and the episode 
of Hipponia,” the “ Conspiracy against 
the Ordinate,” and the scene in “The 
Rovers " where *‘ several children, fathers 
and mothers unknown,” are “ produced 
on all sides ”’?), constantly enunciates in 
those very confidential letters which he 
wrote to his treacherous editors, the exact 
sentiments which we know so well to-day. 
When he talks about privilege and prej- 
udice, about the vicious refinement of 
civilized society in regard to marriage, 
about the cumbrous establishments which 
the folly, pride, and self-interest of the 
worst part of our species have heaped up, 
about the certainty of man’s perfectibility 
were he freed from kingcraft and priest- 
craft and other incidents of the present 
social system —all these things are per- 
fectly unmistakable. We have them with 
us as fresh as ever. Substitute “ The 
Doll's House ” for “ Stella,” read Fabian 
Society for poor Mr. Higgins’s clubs (but 
the works of the Fabian Society are not 
so amusing as Mr. Higgins’s), and 1798 
becomes 1890. The very names of “* Se- 
dition’s evening host” are startling ; and 
we can fill in the blanks of that great 
hymn with names “after the chances and 
changes of the times,” according to the 
author’s direction, without the slightest 
difficulty. There can be no manner of 
reasonable doubt that if it had not been 
for the maudlin socialism (they did not 
call it socialism then, but it was the same 
thing) of Southey’s sapphics and dactylics, 
and the windy republicanism of his poem 
on Marten, his metrical freaks would have 
been left alone by the mockers. Payne 
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Knight and Darwin had follies enough ; | tributed to Lord Morpeth; but he never 
but if the one had not been avowedly, and | could have written it, and if the translation 
the other in a sort of half-hearted way | of Pictis Puppibus is not Frere’s or, less 
Jacobinical, they too might have disported | probably, Canning’s, I am no two-legged 
themselves in safety. Even “The Rov-| creature) is not, 1 believe, so great a fa- 
ers” is full of politics, Does the reader | vorite with some as it is with me. But 
think that “Crown and Anchor” in that | surely the last couplet : — 

Cuquiatte jumble of Beefugtoa's = Se Beware the Badger’s bloody pennant, 
miscellaneous farce? Not in the least. And that d d invalid lieutenant | — 

It was at the authentic Crown and Anchor 
tavern that on Fox’s birthday the Duke of | aS an extraordinary charm. All the world 
Norfolk gave “ Our sovereign’s health —| iS agreed as to the elegy or dirge on Jean 
the majesty of the people.” The dignity, | Bon Saint-André, and I suppose there is 
chivalry, and courage of the immortal |9°t much more difference on the two 
waiter enforce the great doctrine that “the | didactic poems. Time may make us 
conscience of a poor man ought to be | S°Uty and grey-haired, may bring disap- 
more valuable to him than that of a prince | PO!tment at things that are not and dis- 
in proportion as it is generally more pure.” | SUSt at things that are, but scarcely shall 

The satirists may, according to the excel-|'t deprive us of the faculty, nay, the irre- 
lent advice of their own troubadour, “ by a sistible need of laughter as the well-known 
song conceal their purposes.” But those | Words recur :— 
purposes are constantly what they are in| The feathered race with pinions skim the air, 
one place avowed to be —to ridicule and | Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear ; 
baffle the appetite for change, to enforce | 
the old proverb that “seldom comes aj} _ 
better,” to confound ideas of equality and | Each shepherd clasped with undisguised de- 
the like. “The Anti-Jacobin ” is thus not] _.. _ light — : ae 
only more constantly but much more thor- | His yielding fair one — in the captain’s sight ; 
oughly political than the gibes of Brooks's, | at that incomparable note of Frere’s to 
because patronage and power were in the | “blue-eyed wanton” —“ Hyferdola; not 
hands of a thin man who did not like | figuratively speaking as in rhetoric, but 
women instead of in those of a fat man | mathematically, and therefore blue-eyed ;” 
who did, or the personal lampoons of | or that other on “ Pons Asinorum,” where 
Wolcot on the foibles and favorites of a| Mr. Higgins, with the combined fairness 
king. of a man of science and an enlightened 

The fact of this unity and directness of | politician, after observing that “ having 
purpose must, I think, be counted in for | frequently watched companies of asses 
some of the merit of the book, as well | during their passage of a bridge he never 
as the fact that Ellis had incomparably|discovered in them any symptoms of 
stronger colleagues now than before, and | geometrical instinct,” admits that “ with 
that the crimes of the political and the | Spanish asses which are much larger (vide 
follies of the social Jacobins gave a much Townsend’s Travels through Spain) the 
better subject. “At any rate the merit is | case may possibly be different.” And the 
certainly much greater. Of “The Rov-| whole is appropriately crowned with “ The 
ers” it is impossible to tire. 1 am told| New Morality,” wherein the whole web of 
that it was once tried on the stage and | connection between the different modes of 
failed. This does not surprise me, for | thought satirized is given. 

even “ The Critic” is said not to be pop-| Of course, it is impossible that political 
ular now, and “ The Rovers ” requires| sympathy should not make one’s enjoy- 
much more literary, political, and miscel-| ment of such things rather keener. But 
laneous knowledge to appreciate it than|as I have made no secret of the amuse- 
“The Critic” does. But I believe that| ment with which I read “The Rolliad” 
all boys of any brains, however little they | and Peter Pindar, having in neither case 
may know of its antecedents, delight in| any such sympathy with the writers, I do 
“The Rovers;” and I am sure that all | not think the difference here is likely to 
middle-aged and aged persons of any | carry me very far to leeward of the truth 
sense delight in it. Nobody can exceed/in thinking that the superior excellence 
me in respect for Southey ; but if I had to| of “ The Anti-Jacobin” lies not more in 
choose between his whole works (except | its greater literary polish than in the su- 
“The Doctor”) and the three parodies, | perior sanity and largeness of its spirit. 
I should take the parodies. The “ Ad-| Though the personal satire is sometimes 

dress to the Gunboats” (it has been at-! pretty sharp, it is never as in the other 
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cases merely personal; and I think I can | 
imagine (1 am rather inclined to think | 
that I know one or two) persons who, 
though by no means sympathizing with 
Toryism, appreciate to the full the un- 
sparing and unerring fashion in which 
** The Anti-Jacobin ” lashes what may be 
called the fool on the other side of poli- 
tics; the fool who believes in political 
nostrums and political revolutions, the | 
fool who gushes over the inevitable and 
ineradicable inequalities of the world, the 
fool who drops a tear over criminals, the 
fool who fails to see that, though certain 
social rules may pinch individuals now 
and then, the permission of general license 
would simply make the world unworkable. 

It is, I think, to this heightening and 
enlargement of the political aim that we 
must at any rate in part attribute the fact 
that the “ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin” 
remains unsurpassed as a collection of 
political verse-satire. We have had ex- 
cellent practitioners of that art since the 
century began. Moore, Praed, and Man- 
sel produced, and there is at least one 
living writer who produces, work which 
Canning himself need not have refused 
to sign. But all such writers have been 
exposed to the inconvenience that the 


main dependence, in the old phrase, of the 


political quarrel has not altered much, has 
altered very little, since 1800. As I have 
said, the inimitable prefaces of Mr. Hig- 
gins reproduce themselves every day in 
our midst, and divine Nonsensia has found 
little or nothing new, whatever new names 
she may give it, to talk about since she 
furnished subjects to “ The Rovers” and 
“The Knifegrinder.” Butas yet, what- 
ever may be coming, neither the excite- 
ment of popular imagination, nor the 
liberty of popular follies, nor the exag- 
geration of popular crimes, has risen to 
the level of 1793-1800. There has been | 
no such death-grapple as there was then, 
no such storm for the pilot to weather, no 
such topsy-turvifying of public sentiment 
as could bring men like Goethe and Cole- 
ridge and Southey (let it be remembered 
that each of them saw the error of his 
ways) to write the rubbish that kindled 
the “singing flames ” of “ The Anti-Jaco- | 
bin’s” correction, They were kindly 
flames after all, and a god did save the 
culprits — more happy than those referred | 
to in Heine’s famous warning. If the 
occasion comes again — which Heaven 
forbid! — why, let the same god send us 
“such hounds, such hawks, and such a 
leman ”—such Anti-Jacobins and such a 
pilot! GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





| it. 
}any other part of that surf-beaten coast, 


A SLAVE-DEALER OF 1690, 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
A SLAVE-DEALER OF 1090. 

AT a time when the continent of Africa 
is attracting so much attention, owing to 
the recent discoveries of that indefatiga- 
ble explorer, Mr. H. M, Stanley, some let- 
ters written at the close of the seventeenth 
century by a European resident on the 


| Gold Coast, and descriptive of the only 


portion of central Africa then known, are 
of more than ordinary interest, as showing 
the light in which the continent was re- 
garded at that time, and as affording 
means for judging how much progress, if 
any, has been made by the negro races 
during the two hundred years which have 
elapsed since that period. The writer of 
these letters, Bosmah, was of Dutch ex- 
traction and had peculiar facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the native tribes 
of that part of Africa. He went out there 
as clerk to a Dutch trading firm about the 
year 1686, and lived on the coast for four- 
teen years. By his superior business 
abilities he soon rose to be chief agent for 
his company, in which position he had 
opportunities of visiting all the principal 
places which were then in existence in the 
Gulf of Guinea. Bosman was of observ- 
ant character, and describes all he saw, 
and his manner of life, in long and care- 
fully written letters to a friend in Holland. 
In these he gives an account of each of 
the different places, such as Elmina, Cape 
Coast Castle, Accra, and Badagry —at 


which he lived; but he devotes by far the 


most space to a description of Fida, the 
modern Whydah, which he seems to have 
preferred to any other place, and as its 
inhabitants, although, perhaps, a little in 
advance of them in social customs and 
manners, are sufficiently characteristic of 
the others, an examination of this portion 
of his letters will give a fair idea of the 
peculiarities of all the tribes of which he 
writes. 

Bosman stayed at Fida on three differ- 
ent occasions, and received on each occa- 
sion a very favorable impression of it. 
The difficulty seems to have been to get to 
The surf was worse at Fida than at 


and from April to July the sea became so 


| violent that any attempt to land was at 


the imminent risk of life. Bosman states 
that in one year five Europeans were 
drowned at this port, and declares that in 
his time alone it had cost his company 
several hundred pounds’ worth of goods.* 


* The Gold Coast still maintains an unenviable noto- 
riety for danger in this respect. When the writer of 
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In addition to the surf there was an east- | sneezed, all those around him dropped on 
erly current which at times ran so strong | to ‘heir knees, kissed the earth, clapped 
that it was impossible to propel a boat or | their hands, and wished him every happi- 
canoe against it, thus forming another ob-| ness and prosperity. In a country where 
stacle in getting ashore. Once landed, | the temperature varied so little, it is to be 
however, the adventurer was fully reward- | presumed that colds were of comparatively 
ed for the dangers he had incurred, for he | rare occurrence, or there must have en- 
found himself in a most beautiful country, sued grave interruption to state ceremo- 
as remarkable for its natural advantages nies and palavers during an ‘epidemic of 
as for the prosperity of its inhabitants. this common European malady. 

The country of Fida had ten miles — The Fidasians were a very industrious 
Dutch miles, presumably — of sea front, | people, every one being engaged in work, 
and ran inland to an average distance of |the men in trade and the women in the 
seven miles. This small area was ex- | plantations. Several handicrafts, such as 
ceedingly fertile, and so populous that the | spinning, weaving, and metal-work, were 
villages in many places were contiguous. | known to them, but by far the larger por- 
The huts were made of bamboo with round | tion of them were employed in trading for 
thatched roofs, and enclosed with fencing, | slaves. Their chief failing appears to 
while magnificent tropical trees planted | have been an inability to conceive the es- 
with design enhanced the beauty of the | sential difference existing between “ meum 


prospect: “to render which,” says Bos-|and tuum” in respect of every kind of 





man, “the more charming and perfectly 
agreeable, not so much as one mountain 


or hillock interposeth to interrupt the | 


view ” —a criticism very characteristic of 
a Dutchman whose earliest ideas of beauty 


in natural scenery were drawn from the | 
level expanses of Holland. The land} 


rose, it appears, from the-seashore in an 
ascent so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible till after three or four hours’ 
journey, when, turning round, a magnifi- 
cent view of the country could be| 
obtained; so enchanting, indeed, that | 
Bosman declares his conviction that no| 
other country in the world could show the 
like. 
With regard to the inhabitants of the | 
country, they are described as being, | 
without exception, civil and obliging to 
white men, in which they had an excellent | 
example set them by their king. Their | 
bearing, too, tewards each other was | 
marked with courtesy, distinctions of rank 
being observed, and the inferior showing 
respect to the superior, Deference was 
paid by the wife to her husband, by the 
son to his father, and even by the younger | 
brother to his elder brother. If a person | 
of inferior rank met one of a higher rank | 
in the street he would prostrate himself | 
till his superior had passed by. With this 
regard of ceremony was mixed a certain 
amount of superstition. When any one 
this article visited, in the April of 1889, a small place 
called Grand Bassams on the same coast, and about 
three hundred miles west of Whydah, he was informed | 
that, within only the three previous months, no less | 
than eight natives had, on different occasions, !ost their 
lives through the upsetting of the surf-boats. Some 
three or four years ago, the chief justice of the Gold 
Coast was drowned whilst attempting to land at Accra, 


and fatal accidents of this character are still of but too 
frequent occurrence at that place. 








| thieves no one is likely to be much the 


property. Bosman relates that in his first 
interview with the king, his Majesty as- 
sured him that he would never have any 
reason to be alarmed for his personal safety 
among the people of Fida; but with re- 
gard to the safety of his goods, that was 
another matter, and he would have to 
guard them carefully, for he frankly con- 
fessed that his subjects were great thieves, 
and could keep their hands from nothing 
which was left within their reach. 

For this warning the Dutch trader soon 
found that there was only too much occa- 
sion. The distance from the beach, where 
the goods were landed, to the king's vil- 
lage, where they had to be stored, was 
three miles. They were packed in sepa- 
rate bundles and carried that distance by 
the natives. Although a package often 
weighed as much as a hundred pounds, the 
carriers would put them on their heads 
and run the whole way with them, without 
any apparent inconvenience. Over such 
a long route, however, it was impossible 
to maintain a strict watch, and, at the end 
of the day, a large percentage of the prop- 
erty would be missing. When Bosman 
taxed them, during his first visit, with this 
misappropriation, they did not deny the 
fact, but quietly asked if the white man 
thought they would work so hard all day 
for such small wages — only a few pence — 
if they did not have the liberty to help them- 
selves as well. To such an extent was this 
vice a primary instinct of their character, 
that on the death of their king, taking ad- 
vantage of the temporary suspension of 
authority, they would all openly set about 
stealing from each other, without consid- 
ering that in a community where ail are 
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gainer. Bosman was robbed consistently 
the whole of the time he was with them, 
and says in despair that the only way he 
could think of to put a stop to it would be 
to leave the country altogether. 

With regard to its supply of the article 
of commerce in which he dealt, Bosman 
has nothing to say of Fida, now Whydah, 
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cordingly, he attempts a half-hearted apol- 
ogy for some of the little details which he 
thought might appear in any way revolt- 
ing. “I doubt not,” he says, “ but that 
this trade seems very barbarous to you, 
but since it is followed by mere necessity, 
it must go on ;” though what the necessity 
was, beyond the love of making money, 





but unqualified praise. He declares that |does not sufficiently appear. He then 
whereas at Little Popo — which he calls a| puts in a special plea for the humanity of 





“ wretched place,” probably on account of | his own firm: “ Yet we take all possible 


the absence of this class of merchandise | 


—he could only get three slaves in as 
many days, at Fida he could soon procure 
a couple of thousand, and fill four ships in 
five or six weeks. Some of the conditions 
by which the trade was governed are worth 
noting. Before a single slave changed 
masters, the king demanded four hundred 
pounds down for each ship for the privi- 
lege of being allowed to trade with his 
subjects at all. Considering that fifty 
ships, on an average, called at Fida in the 
year, the king must have received no small 
revenue from this tribute alone, and it 
fully corroborates the accounts of his 
great riches and prosperity. The next 
stipulation imposed on the white slave- 
dealer was that, before trading with any 
one else, he should buy all the slaves 
which the king himself happened to have 
in stock, for which his Majesty used to 
charge about one-fourth more than the 
market value. When the king had re- 
plenished his exchequer by these two 
methods of extortion, the trader was at 
length free to bargain with the other 
slave-owners at any terms he could ar- 
range. 

For the facilitating of these transac- 
tions, a regular slave-market was held, to 
which the slaves — who were mostly pris- 
oners of war — were brought out in chains 
from the barracoons in which they were 
confined. Here they were examined by 
the ship’s surgeon, and all that were defec- 
tive in sight or limb were set aside, and 
the rest were bidden for at a certain rate 
per head, the women being a fourth or 
fifth part cheaper than the men. When 
the bargain was satisfactorily concluded 
they were branded with a red-hot iron with 
the arms or name of the company by 
which they had been bought, and were 
taken off to the ship at once. 

In this description the inveterate slave- 
dealer, hardened though he must have 
been by long association with its barbari- 
ties, seems to have had some misgivings 
as to the view which would be taken of the 
trade by his friend at home in Holland, to 
whom his letters were addressed. Ac- 


care that they are not burned too hard, 


| especially the women, who are more ten- 





| der than the men.” 


Dismissing the cruel practice of brand- 
ing with this wholly satisfactory statement, 
he proceeds in a light-hearted way to give 
a description of life on board a slave-ship. 
“You would really wonder,” he exclaims 
to his ingenuous correspondent, “to see 
how these men live on board!” As many 
as six or seven hundred were put on each 
ship —a number which, when the small 
size of the trading vessels of those days 
is taken into consideration, gives one 
some idea of the shocking overcrowding 
which must have been practised. They 
were stowed between decks, the men sep- 
arate from the women, but all in chains, 
and as close together as it was possible to 
pack them. Yet everything, he declares, 
at any rate on the Dutch ships, was clean 
and orderly, and the slaves well taken 
care of, being fed as often as three times a 
day. Under this generous treatment Bos- 
man was at a loss to understand how it 
was that every now and then revolts oc- 
curred amongst them. The only reason 
he could give was that “these silly fel- 
lows ” had got an idea that they had been 
brought down to the coast to be fattened 
and eaten by the white men, a belief which 
would of course sufficiently account for 
their conduct. He mentions that the 
Portuguese, who, even at that early date, 
had acquired a name for mismanagement 
on the coast, had lost four ships in one 
year, owing to the rising of the slaves on 
board of them. 

For the king of Fida Bosman enter- 
tained a very high opinion. He was about 
fifty years of age at the time that the 
trader knew him, but in appearance he 
was as young and sprightly as a man of 
thirty-five. In character, Bosman declares 
that he was the most civil and generous 
negro that he had ever met, and was never 
better pleased than when a white man 
desired a favor of him. “It would be 
easy,” the Dutchman continues, “to ob- 


| tain whatever we ask of him, if a parcel 
‘of rascally flatterers did not continually 
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buzz lessons of good husbandry in his 
ears, not so much for his good as for their 
own advancement.” 

Among his subjects the king was re- 
garded as a demigod, a belief ‘which he | 
encouraged by never eating in public, and 
by keeping secret his private quarters in 
the royal palace. When Bosman first vis- 


ited Fida he asked one of the king’s chief | 


captains in what part of the palace the | 
king slept, and received in reply another | 
question: “ Where doth God lodge?” 
The king’s presence was so awe-inspiring 
among his people, that with a single word 
he could make them tremble. This feel- 
ing, however, like all others with the 
happy, careless negro, was only a transi- 
tory one, and disappeared with the object 
that gave rise to it; “for as soon as his 
back is turned they forget their fear, not 
much regarding his commands, and always 
knowing how to appease and delude him 
with a lie or two,” 

The Fidasians, in proportion as they 
exceeded other negroes in their love of 
trade, also surpassed them in their dis- 
like of war, and in their fear of death in 
any form. To such 


tion of that “last debt to nature” 
them with alarm, and any one who by ac- 
cident spoke of it in the presence of the 
king was at once taken out and despatched, 
to prevent him ruffling again, if only for a 
few minutes, his royal master’s peace of 
mind. 
was leaving Fida at the end of his first 
residence there, the king was in the trad- 
er's debt to the amount of one hundred 
pounds. Bosman did not wish to press 
him for it then, but, with the provident 
instinct of a shrewd business man, he 
asked him to whom he should apply on 
his return for the payment of the debt, 
supposing his Majesty had in the mean 
time died. The cool directness of this 
question in a court where the death of any 
one, even the king’s enemies, was a for- 
bidden subject, produced an indescribable 
amazement among the chiefs, who were 
at first so dumbfounded at the white man’s 
audacity that they could not find expres- 
sion for their horror. But they soon col- 
lected their senses, and might have made 
things very uncomfortable for the rash 
Dutchman, had not the king, with whom 
he was a great favorite, come to his res- | 


an extent did this} 


feeling possess them, that the mere men- | 
filled | 


It happened that when Bosman | 
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As we have related, Bosman was much 

struck by the exceeding denseness of the 
population which inhabited this small 
country. On a closer acquaintance with 
the people he ceased to wonder why there 
| were so many, but rather why there were 
so few. The least number of wives owned 
by the lowest class of natives he found to 
be forty or fifty, while the captains pos- 
sessed three or four hundred each, and 
the king reached the grand total of five 
thousand. In spite of these large num- 
| bers, the smallest of which would be be- 
| yond the dreams of the most uxorious 
European, the Fidasian husband was ex- 
ceedingly jealous about each and every 
one of his numerous wives. On the slight- 
est suspicion of infidelity the wife was 
sold into slavery, and the paramour, if 
discovered, was similarly treated, except 
when implicated with the wife of a cap- 
| tain or the king, when he was immediately 
| put to death. 

The king’s wives were objects of spe- 
cial care to himself and of enforced ven- 
eration to his people. The favorite ones 
|lived in the palace with him; the others 
were accommodated in adjoining build- 
ings. No men were employed in the 
| royal household, and the king was served 
| solely by his wives. When visitors came 
|to see the king he received them alone, 
| taking good care that his wives were out 
lof sight. It was, indeed, held a sacrilege 
to so much as look at any of these royal 
spouses. When repairs which could not 
| be done by them were needed in the pal- 
ace, they migrated from the affected por- 
| tion, and the “plumbers and glaziers coming 
lin had to keep on hewieg out the whole 
| time they were at work, in case any of the 
| wives, not acquainted with the fact of their 
| presence, should happen to pass that way. 

When the king’s wives set out to work in 
}the plantations, which they did every 
| morning in batches of from three to four 
| hundred ata time, they used to cry “ Stand 
clear” as they went, and any men who 
| were in their path prostrated themselves, 
and did not dare to raise their eyes till 
| they had passed. 
| On account of the awe in which his 
| wives were held, the king found them a 
very useful and speedy executive to carry 
jout his commands. If any person was 
| found guilty of a crime the king sent a de- 
tachment of his wives round to the man’s 


cue, and extricated him from the difficulty | 


by saying, with a smile of confident fore-| 


knowledge, “Be reassured. I shall not 
die.” * 


* During Bosman’s subsequent visits, however, when 


he got to know the natives better, he would rally them 
with their fear of death, and so far familiarized them 
with the mention of it, that the king, “‘who is a very 
jolly fellow, would laugh outright about it, especially 
when I frighted any of his captains with it.” 
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house in order to strip it of its goods and 
pull itdown. This was usually very soon 
effected, for on the approach of the king’s 
wives the man was unable to remain and 
defend his property. One instance, how- 
ever, is related by Bosman, in which a 
native was clever and bold enough to 
thwart this powerful authority. Hearing 
that he had been accused before the king, 
and that a company of the king’s wives 
had been sent to wreck his house, he col- 
lected all the gunpowder he possessed, 
and, placing it in a heap just beneath his 
doorway, he awaited the arrival of his 
spoilers, firebrand in hand. When they 
approached and cried in the usual formula 
“ Make way for the king’s wives,” he re- 
plied that he would not stir from the spot 
on which he stood, and that if they at- 
tempted to cross his threshold he would 
blow himself and all of them up together. 
This threat brought the good women to a 
halt, and after a consultation among them- 
selves they determined to return to the 
king and inform him of the reception they 
had met. But their intended victim was 
too quick for them. Slipping round an- 
other way, he reached the king first, and 
cleared himself of the accusatien so satis- 
factorily that the order against him was 
countermanded. This attempt, Bosman 
remarks, was a very bold one, requiring 
great nerve to carry it through success- 
fully, considering that if it had failed a 
painful death would have been the punish- 
ment. 

The king’s supply of wives was kept up 
to the full number by three of his chief 
captains, who had very little else to do 
than select and procure for him the most 
beautiful virgins. A fresh wife, after pres- 
entation, lived with the king three or four 
days, after which she was relegated to the 
quarters occupied by the other wives, and 
became, practically, a nun for the rest of 
her life, with the unenviable privilege of 
working like a slave on the king’s estate. 
Under these circumstances it is not a mat- 
ter of surprise that the honor of a royal 
alliance was little coveted among maidens, 
some of whom had even been known to 
prefer a speedy death to the distinction. 
Bosman mentiors the story of a young 
girl who, having been selected for this 
purpose by the captams, ran away, and on 
being closely pursued, in her despair 
jumped down a well and was killed. “I 
leave her case,” remarks the sage histo- 
rian, “‘to be determined by the ladies.” 

When each man was so well provided 
in respect of wives, it was but natural that 
his children should be proportionately nu- 
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merous. Bosman had heard, in several 
cases, incredible numbers ascribed to one 
man ; but doubting the truth of the state- 
ments, he one day took aside a chief on 
whose word he could rely, and asked him 
to tell him candidly how many children he 
himself possessed. This was evidently a 
tender point with the chief, for he seemed 
pained, and at length with a sigh, appar- 
ently of regret, he said: “I must confess 
that I have only seventy children now liv- 
ing, but I have had as many more who are 
dead.” A hundred and forty was evidently 
a small number in his estimation, and. 
quite unworthy of a captain of his rank, 
most of his compeers possessing at least 
two hundred. Indeed, he assured Bosman 
that there was one man who, with his sons 
and grandsons alone, rose up and defeated 
a powerful enemy who was coming against 
the king. This family numbered two thou- 
sand men, besides women and children 
and many who had died. 

With regard to the king’s children, the 
heir to the throne seems to have been the 
eldest son of a favorite wife, and not nec- 
essarily the eldest-of all the sons. The 
king’s daughters also took rank from the 
amount of favor the mother possessed with 
the king. During Bosman’s absence from 
Fida at the end of his first visit the king’s 
favorite daughter was given in marriage 
to an English trader. When Bosman re- 
turned, as he considered himself more in 
favor with the king than any other white 
man, he asked him, in jest, why he had not 
kept his daughter tiil he came back. The 
king replied quite seriously that he did 
not know that Bosman wished to marry 
her, but that it was not too late now, and 
he could give orders for her to be trans- 
ferred at once. “What think you, sir?” 
asks the gay old Dutchman of the silent 
recipient of his letters. “Are not this 
king’s daughters very cheap? But the 
mischief is, marrying a king’s daughter in 
this country is not very advantageous, 
otherwise I had not failed long since to be 
happy that way.” 

Bosman must have held a very high 
place in the king’s good-will, for he was 
lodged in a portion of the royal buildings, 
with a suite of seven rooms at his disposal, 
a beautiful court with a covered gallery, 
and three warehouses in which to store 
his goods. The king was very hospitable, 
and was continually inviting him to din- 
ner, at which he used to provide him with 
all that was best to eat and drink. So 
fond was this sable monarch of the white 
| man’s company, that he would frequently 
have him in his palace all day, entertaining 
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him with his conversation, which was full 
of ashrewd humor, or playing games of 
chance, of which he was very fond. The 
stakes were always in live stock —an ox, 
goat, or sheep —-never goods nor money. 
“In these games,” remarks the Dutchman, 
with a quiet satisfaction, “I always had 
this advantage of him, that if I won he 
immediately sent home my winnings ; but, 
on thé contrary, if I lost, he did not desire 
to receive my losings.” An arrangement 
which must have been very agreeable to 
the thrifty trader. 

With regard to the principal offences 
against the laws of the land and the modes 
of punishing them, Bosman declares that 
there were very few capital crimes, only 
those of murder and adultery with one of 
the king’s or his chief captains’ wives. 
At a date when Europe was still hanging 
for sheep-stealing, this no doubt seemeda 
very lenient criminal code. But the actual 
infliction of the penalty was rare in Fida; 
the natives, owing to their fear of death, 
being very careful not to lay themselves 
open to it. Lighter offences were deter- 
mined by ordeals of varying character and 
efficiency. One of these was to throw 
the accused into a certain river which 
was credited with the wonderful property 
of drowning all guilty persons, while the 
innocent escaped unhurt, supposing they 
were able to save themselves by swim- 
ming. “ But all of them being very ex- 
pert in this,” remarks the sagacious chron- 
icler, “ I never heard that this river ever 
yet convicted any person, for they all came 
well out, paying a certain sum to the king, 
for which end alone I believe this trial to 
be designed.” 

The religious beliefs of the Fidasians 
opens a much larger field for inquiry and 
speculation than their civil institutions. 
The number of deities possessed by them 
seems to have been beyond all reckoning. 
Bosman asked one of the chief natives, 
who was a very intelligent man, how many 
gods his people acknowledged. The chief 
laughed, and said that in truth the white 
man had puzzled him, for no one in the 
whole country could give an exact account 
of them. “For my part,” he confessed 
with a ready candor, “I have a very large 
number of gods, and doubt not that others 
have as many.” He explained that when 
starting on any expedition or undertaking, 
it was their custom to make a god of the 
first thing they saw, whether a dumb ani- 
mal, such as a pig, sheep, or dog, or an 
inanimate object, like a tree or stone. 
When they returned at the conclusion of 
the enterprise, if successful, they would 
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give offerings to this deity ; if unsuccess- 
ful, they deposed it from the pedestal of 
their veneration, and thought no more 
about it. 

Apart, however, from the numerous 
deities created in this manner, there were 
three classes of gods which received uni- 
versal homage. They were snakes, trees, 
and the sea. Of these, snakes were by 
far the most important, and temples or 
snake-houses were erected to them all 
over the country, while an order of priests 
was devoted solely to their service.* 
Every species of snake was not included 
in this worship, the venomous ones being 
the exception, contrary to what one would 
expect from the superstitious cast of 
unreasoning and primitive intelligence, 
usually more apt to pay homage to a god 
that could work harm than to one that had 
no such power. But there may have been 


a grain of shrewd common sense underly- 
ing this distinction, which would allow the 
venomous snakes, as not being sacred, to 
be destroyed, and thus remove a really 
dangerous enemy. 

In connection with snake-worship, the 
priests had invented a very fruitful source 


* The worship of the snake still survives on this 
portion of the coast. When the writer of this article 
was engaged on the staff of the telegraph ship Silver- 
town — belonging to the Silvertown Company—in lay- 
ing a cable down this coast in August, 1886, on arriving 
at Cutanu, a small trading settlement belonging to the 
French, about eighty or ninety miles east of Whydah, 
the surf was running too high to admit of the line for 
hauling the cable ashore being landed in boats. Ac- 
cordingly, we had recourse to the rocket apparatus for 
the purpose. The natives had assembled in large 
crowds to watch the operations, and when they saw the 
flash and heard the loud report and then observed those 
on shore run down and drawa line out of the water, 
they raised the cry of ** Asnake! A snake!” and.fled 
away in the utmost panic. When the cable was landed, 
the Silvertown proceeded on its journey, laying down 
as far as St. Paul de Loanda. On returning to Cutanu 
some two months after on the homeward voyage, the 
party who put off from the ship saw a hostile group of 
natives ashore, who, however, retreated when the party 
landed, muttering threats and menaces against them. 
A native who was in the employ of the operators at the 
telegraph hut then explained that during our absence a 
large landlocked lagoon, one end of which was close by 
the hut, had burst its banks and emptied a great quan- 
tity of its water into the sea, so that inland villages 
which before Jay on its banks were now some three or 
four miles from the water. As thislagoon was used for 
a highway for merchandise from the interior, the sud- 
den subsidence caused a great interruption to the traffic, 
and the priests at once declared that the mishap was 
due to the influence of the “* hissing snakes’? which we 
had thrown ashore from our ship, and which they de- 
nounced as evil fetishes sent to work them harm. Some 
of them journeyed all the way to Abomey, the capital 
of Dahomey, to give information to the king, whose 
dominion reaches down to the coast ; and just before we 
sailed, we received a message from this mighty monarch, 
saying that if we did not leave his territory at once and 
take our evil gods with us, he would come down with 
his army and “sweep us off the face of the earth.” 
Needless to say that this terrible threat did not precipi- 
tate our movements, and that the operators who were 
left ashore were never molested by asingle native, much 
less by a hostile force from Dahomey. 
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of extracting tribute from the people. 
The bite of a sacred snake, although not 
poisonous, was said to have the effect of 
making people mad. The victims were 
always women and mostly young girls. 
When any one of these showed symptoms 
of mental derangement, the priests de- 
clared that she had been bitten bya snake, 
and hurried her off at once to a snake- 
house, where alone it was said she could 
be cured, and where her relatives had to 
pay a large sum for her maintenance till 
her recovery was announced. It was no- 
ticeable that a woman was never bitten 
when any witness was in sight, a circum- 
stance which went to throw discredit on 
the power attributed to the snakes, and 
made it appear that those who went mad 
did so on the persuasion or under the 
threats of the priesthood. This suspicion 
was strengthened by a case which hap- 
pened when Bosman was in the country. 
The wife of a leading native, the same 
who had so boldly foiled the errand of the 
king’s wives — being seized with madness, 
he took her by the hand, as if to lead her 
to the snake-house, but passing on the 
way the dwelling of an English trader, he 
hurried her into it, and offered her for sale 
as’a slave. Directly she perceived what 
was going to happen to her, she recovered 
her senses with marvellous rapidity, and 


falling down on her knees begged her hus- 
band to take her back, assuring him with 
many protestations that she would never 


go mad again, This was a bold thing to 
do, and how much he risked by the action 
can be seen from what happened toa Gold 
Coast negro who had lately come to Fida. 
When one of this man’s wives went mad, 
being ignorant of the religious customs of 
the country, he clapped her into irons in- 
stead of sending her to the snake-house. 
The priests soon heard of it, and without 
taking any public revenge, they had him 
secretly poisoned bya drug which brought 
on death by creeping paralysis. “From 
which you may observe,” is the conclusioa 
the Dutch trader draws for the benefit of 
his friend, “ that throughout the world it is 
very dangerous to disoblige the ecclesias- 
tics.’ 

So great was the influence of the priest- 
hood, that the king, although regarded by 
his subjects almost as a deity, was himself 
a victim of their extortions. At one time 
he used to make a yearly progress to the 
chief snake-house to pay homage to the 
presiding deity. But the demands of the 
priests for offerings to the snake on these 
occasions became so exorbitant, that the 
king discontinued his personal visits, and 
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found he could do it more cheaply by 
sending round a batch of his wives in- 
stead. That was not, however, the only 
opportunity which the priests enjoyed of 
levying contributions from the head of the 
state. The snakes were supposed to have 
the power of sending rich or poor crops, 
according as they wished, and for the pur- 
pose of insuring their good-will, a large 
annual tribute was collected. One year 
the king, who had already given a hand- 
some offering without his crops looking 
any the better for it, sent to ask the priests 
what was the reason of the failure. They 
replied that the deity required a further 
donation. This was too great a demand 
on his Majesty’s forbearance, and he de- 
clared ina rage that he would give noth- 
ing more that year; “and if the snake 
won’t bestow a plentiful harvest,” he said, 
“he can let it alone, for,” with a glance at 
the practical side of the question, “ the 
greater part of my corn is rotten already.” 
In any case, this unwilling tribute seems 
to have had very little influence with the 
deities, and Bosman gives it as his opinion 
that “these roguish priests sweep all the 
offerings to themselves and doubtless 
make very merry with them.” 

The veneration in which the snakes 
were held was the cause of considerable 
inconvenience to European residents in 
the country. The reptiles used to find 
their way into every corner of the house, 
even into the beds, and it was as much as 
a white man’s life was worth to attempt to 
eject them forcibly. The only way to 
manage it was to induce a native to under- 
take the removal. Aftera great deal of hes- 
itation, he would approach the deity witha 
stick, and inserting it into the centre of 
his coil would carry him out with all pos- 
sible care and tenderness. 

If, however, the snake was coiled round 
a bedpost, or the leg of a table, nothing 
would induce a native to attempt to remove 
it. In Bosman’s house a snake once coiled 
himself on a rafter immediately above the 
dinner-table. He seemed to like his lodg- 
ing, for day after day found him in the 
same position. When he had been there 
a fortnight, Bosman happened to be giving 
a dinner-party to some chiefs, and during 
the dessert he drew their attention to the 
snake, and remarked that he must be get- 
ting rather hungry, as he had not eaten 
anything for fourteen days. His guests 
smiled, and in the fulness of their faith 
replied that he need have no misgivings 
on the deity’s behalf, for he would not 
starve, but well knew how to provide him- 
self from the stock of provisions in the 
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house. The following day Bosman, in an 
audience with the king, informed him that 
he had been entertaining a sacred snake 
for the last fortnight, and hinted that his 
keep was becoming rather a heavy item in 
the household expenses. On hearing this, 
the king said that he could not think of 
allowing a foreigner to be at the charge of 
maintaining one of the country’s gods, 
and that he would at once send round an 
ox for the snake to go on with; adding, 
that he would continue to supply the deity 
with food as long as he thought proper to 
remain beneath the white man’s roof. 
This offer was very acceptable to Bos- 
man, who declares that at the same rate 
he would willingly have boarded all the 
gods in the land, and not have lost much 
by the bargain. 

If a house was burnt down and it tran- 
spired that a snake had perished in the 
flames, a great commotion ensued. Each 
man, as he received the news, shut his 
ears, as if it was something too awful to 
be told, and ran off as quick as he could 
to the nearest snake-house with an offer- 
ing of money to appease the relatives of 
the luckless deity. This susceptibility for 
the welfare of their gods would not suf- 
fer them to listen to a word said in abuse 
or contempt of them, a disposition which 
Bosman did not fail to make use of; for, 
whenever he was pestered in his own 
quarters by an importunate trader, or 
bored by a tedious old gossip, he had 
merely to speak ill of a snake, and his 
tormentor would clap his hands to his 
ears, and rush headlong out of the house. 

Deference to the snake was exacted not 
only from men but from dumb animals. 
Within Bosman’s own experience, a snake 
which had just killed a rat—their prin- 
cipal article of diet— was about to eat 
it, when a hog came up and took the dainty 
morsel from him. On the snake expostu- 
lating, the hog, who had by this time swal- 
lowed the rat, seized the snake, and pro- 
ceeded to send him the same way as the 
rat. Unfortunately for the hog, as the 
snake’s tail was disappearing down his 
throat, it was seen by some natives and 
recognized as belonging to one of the 
sacred species. The horror-stricken wit- 
nesses of this desecration were paralyzed 
with fear, but at length summoned up suf- 
ficient courage to go and report the ap- 
palling sacrilege to the king. The king, 
no doubt urged on by the priests, forth- 
with issued an edict to the effect that not 
only the offending hog but all his innocent 
brethren throughout the kingdom should 
be put to death. It was a wonderful sight, 
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says Bosman, to see the natives hurrying 
from their huts sword in hand and slaugh- 
tering the harmless animals in all direc- 
tions, as though they had been a hostile 
army who had suddenly surprised and 
seized their camp. 

The trees, which formed the second 
class of gods, received but a very scant 
and irregular homage, and had no order 
of priests attached to their service. The 
third object of reverence was the sea, 
which was only appealed to when in a 
violent mood, as it then interfered with 
the unloading of the ships. On these oc- 
casions the natives brought down to the 
beach all kinds of property, both food and 
clothing, and cast them into the waters, 
This manner of sacrificing, however, the 
priests did not much encourage, as all of 
it went to the deity and none to them- 
selves. 

During Bosman’s last visit to Fida, an 
Augustine monk arrived from St. Thomé 
with the view of persuading the natives to 
give up the worship of snakes and em- 
brace the doctrines of Christianity. But 
from the very outset he was met with an 
insuperable difficulty, the universal prac- 
tice of polygamy. In a country where the 
wives of the common people were counted 
by tens, those of the captains by hun- 
dreds, and the king’s by thousands, there 
was little chance of inducing them to be 
content with only one. The king, indeed, 
was courteous to the priest, and even con- 
sented on one occasion to hear mass. 
After he had attended it, Bosman asked 
him what he thought of it, to which he re- 
plied: “It was well enough, but I prefer 
to keep to my own Fetish for all that.” 
The priest, however, persisted in his en- 
deavors, and one day, finding that a long 
exhortation to the king and his captains 
had produced no effect, he lost his self- 
control, denounced them in unmeasured 
terms, and told them that if they contin- 
ued in their life of sin without repentance, 
they would surely go to hell. This caused 
a temporary silence in the assembly, till 
an aged captain, who was usually the 
mouthpiece of the court, replied that he 
was sorry to think that such was the fate 
in store for them, but as their fathers and 
forefathers had lived in the same manner 
as they did, they would at least have the 
satisfaction of their company in that place 
of torment. 

Reference has already been made to the 
excessive fear of death among the Fida- 
sians. With this failing it can be imagined 
that they did not make very good warriors, 
and that, although with their teeming pop- 
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ulation they could put two hundred thou- 
sand men in the field, they were so weak 
and heartless that they would not en- 
counter as many as five thousand of any 
warlike tribe. It was in accordance with 
this prevailing weakness that, during a 
war, their captains should stay at home in 
safety, while the command. of the army 
was given to one of the common herd. 
Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that the general, “if he was 
but moderately nimble,” as Bosman puts 
it, used to get home before his men, being 
at least as fond of life as they; and the 
only word the Dutchman has to say in 
favor of their courage, is that they showed 
a little more fortitude in defending their 
own country than in attacking another, 
thereby confirming the truth of the old 
proverb that “ every dog will bark in his 
own kennel.” 


‘ From Temple Bar. 
JOHN KENYON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


SOUTHEY, in a letter tothe Right Hon. 
C. Wynn, dated January, 1827, says : — 


Would you give me your vote and interest 
for an old friend of mine, who is to be balloted 
for at the Athenzum-—- Kenyon is his name 
—one of the best and pleasantest men whom 
I have ever known; one whom everybody 
likes at first sight, and likes better the longer 
he is known. I have known him three-and- 
twenty years, and reckon it what Rogers would 
call ‘*a white day’”’ when I fell in with him 
first. 


For thirty years (save one), dating from 
this letter, Mr. Kenyon continued to be a 
prominent figure in London society, know- 
ing more or less intimately the literary 


and scientific people of his day. There} 


are frequent records of Kenyon’s “de- 
lightful breakfasts and dinners,” in the 
biographies of the time; and his surviving 
friends will remember the social tact he 
displayed in bringing the right people 
together. His guests were invited for 
their own mutual delectation, and not as 
for a “lion feeder’s ” honor and glory. 

He always made a point of asking any 
foreigner, who was also a stranger in Lon- 
don, to a small dinner of three or four, 
that he might have an opportunity of mak- 
ing intimacies before being launched into 
general society. At Kenyon’s table there 
was a marked absence of all reviewers or 
appraisers of literary wares; and he was 
strongly averse from encouraging a “ mu- 
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tual admiration ” clique. He had a fine 
sense of the fitness of things. “I never 
ask Dickens and Thackeray together now, 
I did so once, and found it was a mistake,” 
said Kenyon to the writer, adding with a 
touch of humor peculiarly his own, “and 
I do not always ask husband and wife to 
the,same parties. They are addicted to 
setting each other right abovt small de- 
tails, which is very aggravating, and often 
turns the point of astory. What does it 
matter whether the bishop met ‘ Devil 
Crosse’ and ‘Satan Montgomery’ at the 
Browns on Friday, or at the Smiths on 
Monday? It is enough for us to know 
that his lordship was in good company.” 


The Sydney Smiths [Kenyon went on to 
say] are a couple who ought to be asked to- 
gether, for she leads up to her husband’s 
jokes, and laughs at the right moment. I 
remember their neighbor Esdaile saying she 
must have been well beaten before she could 
have been brought into such good training. 
But Esdaile had a grudge against Sydney 
Smith for calling the country gentlemen of 
Somerset ‘‘ the fat Beeotians,”’ 


It was in this sadly maligned county 
that Kenyon spent the greater part of his 
early life. But it was in far other climes 
where he first saw the light. His father 
was a wealthy landowner in the parish of 
Trelawny in Jamaica, and here he had 
married one of the Cheshire Simpsons. 
Within sight of the glorious Blue Moun- 
tains, and in the midst of all the beauty of 
tropical vegetation (a joy never quite to 
be forgotten by the “growing boy ”), 
John Kenyon was born in 1784. He had 
the misfortune to lose his mother in his 
fifth year. He speaks in one of his poems 
of — 


That garden nook, with flowers o’ercrept, 

My mother’s grave—the first o’er which I 
wept 

(For so in that fair isle our ’parted slept). 


John and his youngest brother Edward 
were sent to England, as children, and 
the father must have died not long after- 
wards, for “ guardians” only were named 
at school, where “ Kenyon was the richest 
and the most generous boy amongst us,” 
said Andrew Crosse. The school referred 
to was the Fort Bristol, kept by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Sayer. It is noteworthy that 
the group of Kenyon’s special schoolmates 
all severally made their mark later on. 
Amongst them was William Broderip, the 
naturalist, John Eagles, a well-known con- 
tributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
sometime curate to Sydney Smith at 
Combe Florey. The wit used to say that 
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“Eagles was a happy mixture of Dean 
Swift and Parson Adams.” 

The Honorable Henry Addington was 
another of the group; and there were two 
brothers, “capital fellows, Jenkins major 
and minor,” the elder remembered as head 
of Baliiol and Dean of Wells. 

Andrew Crosse, another of Kenyon’s 
life-long friends, became well known for 
his experiments in electro-crystallization. 
At school his love of science showed 
itself in divers practical jokes. ‘There 
lies before me an amusing letter from Mr. 
Broderip telling how Crosse made up as a 
medizval devil, to scare the weak-minded 
youngsters who at the same moment re- 
ceived an electric shock. Something of 
the wizard’s reputation clung to the harm- 
less man of science through life —at least 
among his rustic neighbors — hence his 
friends, in their fun, delighted to call him 
“ Devil Crosse.” 

The same letter from Broderip describes 
some theatricals given by the boys at the 
Fort. 


In “George Barnwell,’? Kenyon was the 
uncle and Turner was Barnwell himself (Tur- 
ner became one of the most sanctimonious of 
men, forbidding all cakes and ale, where he 
had the chance), and he looked the character. 
. . . But the best of these pieces was ‘‘ The 
Drummer,”’ in which the acting of Kenyon 
as Vellum, and the dear Dean (of Wells) as 
Abigail, was admirable. 


Yet another of the schoolfellows was 
Langley St. Albyn; he had no literary 
gifts, but it was his beautiful place A!fox- 
ton that was let to Wordsworth for a year. 
And it was during this time, and in this 
place, that the “ Lyrical, Ballads” were 
composed, rendering the lovely glens of 
Quantock ever sacred to Coleridge and to 
Wordsworth. 

In the summer of 1798, when these 
poems were going through the press, the 
schoolboys at Sayer’s — Kenyon amongst 
them —were planning a “barring out” 
with muskets, and desperate intentions of 
dying at their posts. The plot was dis- 
covered before it was ripe for execution, 
but the absurd thing was that the Irish 
newspapers got hold of the wrong end of 
the story, and gave out that the English 
government was so unpopuiar that the 
Bristol schoolboys were prepared to head 
a riot of the townspeople. 

In consequence of this affair of the 
barring out, Kenyon was removed to Char- 
terhouse, where he remained for two years. 
Subsequently, he was entered at Peter- 
house, Cambridgé, but the choice of the 
university was unfortunate, as he had no 
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taste for mathematics. As a young fellow, 
Kenyon seems to have had the power of 
securing intimacies with older men and 
with persons of intellectual worth; we 
may instance his friendship with Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey. 

At college, a lay fellow, William Smyth, 
afterwards professor of modern history, 
was his principal friend and associate. 
This gentleman had been tutor to Sher- 
idan’s son, the young Tom, who was told 
by his father that he should take a wife, 
and immediately replied, “ Whose wife, 
sir?” Mr. Smyth’s tuition had evidently 
not resulted in suppressing the family wit. 

Kenyon’s ample fortune prevented the 
necessity of his choosing a profession, 
and the promptings of ambition did not 
lead him into political life. Under these 
circumstances it was fortunate that he had 
refined tastes and a genuine love of cul- 
ture for its own sake. About this time 
we gather from traditional recollections 
that both John and Edward Kenyon were 
frequent visitors at Fyne Court, at Alfox- 
ton, and at other places in the neighbor- 
hood. We get a glimpse of John Kenyon 
dining with his friend Crosse in his Lon- 
don lodgings, when a gay party were 
assembled, including Theodore Hook. 
The bachelor friends — so the story goes 
— were laughing somewhat noisily over 
their host’s bad carving of a quarter of 
lamb, when a jocose passer-by chucked a 
penny-piece through the open window. 
As the penny fell upon the table, Hook 
roared out, “ Ah, of course, the mint sauce 
for the lamb.” 

From Kenyon we had a most amusing 
account of that well-known audit,dinner at 
Dunster, when Theodore Hook gave one 
of his very happiest examples of improvi- 
sation. He was introduced as a perfect 
stranger, but Hook had taken care to in- 
form himself of the names of a good many 
of the farmers present, and at the same 
time gathered up those sly bits of scandal 
that are always to be found floating in a 
country neighborhood. He used his ma- 
terials with such good effect that he kept 
the table in a roar of mingled laughter and 
astonishment. Kenyon described it as a 
most wonderful instance of ready wit and 
unerring memory. 

Kenyon was very fond of Dunster and 
Porlock, and was frequently at Nether 
Stowey, staying with Coleridge’s great 
friend “Tom” Poole. Here he met 
Southey, and through him came to know 
Charles Lamb. There are some published 
lines of Kenyon’s to Lamb with a tribu- 
tary hamper. 
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Elia! Thro’ irony of hearts the mender, 

May this pig prove like thine own pathos — 
tender ; 

Bear of thy sageness, in its sage the zest; 

And quaintly crackle, like the crackling jest; 

And — dry without —rich inly —as thy wit, 

Be worthy thee — as thou art worthy it. 

So well did Kenyon like West Somerset 
that on his first marriage he rented Wood- 
lands, a small but pretty place between 
Stowey and Alfoxton, living there some 
years. 

There are traditions that have come 
down to the writer of how Kenyon and his 
friend Crosse, though living some miles 
apart, agreed to ride up, day after day, to 
Quantock’s highest ridge, where they 
might meet and witness together the 
glory of the summer sunset. 

In 1815 Kenyon left the neighborhood, 
going abroad, as so many people were im- 
pelled to do, on the Continent being once 
more open to travellers. There are a few 
old letters still existing, closely written, 
sometimes even crossed (to the vexation 
of the reader), addressed to Kenyon by 
Andrew Crosse. The handwriting of the 
latter, by the by, was likened by Kenyon 
to the tracings of a spiderton paper after 
a casual bath in an ink-bottle. However, 
they were frequent correspondents, only 
one has to regret that Kenyon’s letters at 
this particular period were not preserved. 
One is tartalized by allusions in Crosse’s 
letters to things and places visited by the 
traveller, who is now in Switzerland, then 
in Italy, and again in Paris. It was in 
Paris, in 1817, that Kenyon first saw Tick- 
nor, and from that time they met whenever 
the historian of Spanish literature was in 
Europe, and they corresponded frequently 
when apart. This intimacy brought Ken- 
yon into contact with many of the most 
distinguished Americans who visited En- 
gland. They were sure of a hospitable 
reception at his house, and several of 
these visitors have recorded their enjoy- 
ment of those social functions which 
brought so many celebrities together. We 
hear of Coleridge being met at a five- 
o’clock dinner at Kenyon’s, and of his 
talking on till twelve — some one declared 
he was only in the middle of his second 
sentence when midnight came. Kenyon, 
with his unfailing kindness had been help- 
ful to the Coleridge family on more than 
one occasion. 
associated with the Lake Poets that prob- 
ably through them Kenyon must have 
known him for some time, but the first 
entry in Robinson’s diary, giving the oth- 
er’s name, is under date November, 1820: 


Crabb Robinson was so}:.: 
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Dined with the Wordsworths, and Lambs, 
and Mr. Kenyon at Monkhouse’s. It was an 
agreeable —— and a good dinner, though 
I could not help sleeping. 


To the end of his long life, Crabb Rob- 
inson had the habit of taking short dog- 
snoozes during dinner — perhaps his lon- 
gevity resulted therefrom. He would 
suddenly awake with a half-guilty start, 
generally at the sound of a familiar name, 
and would instantly plunge into the discus- 
sion. He was as ugly as Socrates, but his 
voice was charming; 1 think I hear those 
sonorous tones and wave-like musical ca- 
dence as he began some happy and perti- 
nent quotation, generally with the words, 
“It was a fine and wise saying of Wie- 
land,” so and so, at first speaking in En- 
glish and then dropping into the original 
German, if he knew his listeners were 
acquainted with the language he loved so 
well, Crabb Robinson was always excus- 
ing himself forhis bad memory —it was 
not good, perhaps, for the things of yes- 
terday, but the mental impressions of 
earlier years were indelible, and no man 
could pour forth such a flood of recollec- 
tions as he retained of the days he spent 
at Weimar with Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland. 

In the year 1822 we get the first mention 
of Kenyon’s name in the life of Walter 
Savage Landor. It appears that Southey 
had given one of the Hares (I think Au- 
gustus) an introduction to Landor, who 
was then residing in Italy; Kenyon, who 
had arranged to be his companion, was 
likewise to have been introduced. He had 
been some years a widower, and was free 
to travel where his fancy led him; but on 
this occasion Landor, who had formed 
high expectations of meeting Kenyon, 
was doomed to be disappointed; in fact 
it was several years before they became 
acquainted. The “ Hare-brained family,” 
as Southey playfully called the four ac- 
complished brothers, were already inti- 
mate with the whole coterie of friends, 
but perhaps (Julius) Archdeacon Hare is 
the one we hear of most frequently in 
connection with Kenyon and with Landor. 
The latter, writing to Southey in the win- 
ter of 1823, says: — 


The mystery of the missing Mr. Kenyon 
was cleared up in a letter from Wordsworth. 
- He had, it seems, left Rydal Mount in 
the previous September with the intention of 
proceeding directly to Italy, but had changed 
his purpose and taken a wife. 


This lady was a Miss Curteis, a most 
charming and excellent person. For some 
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years the married couple made their occa- 
sional winter home with her brother, a 
wealthy bachelor residing at 39 Devon- 
shire Place. Mr.and Mrs. Kenyon seemed 
to love travelling, and were often to be 
heard of in the pleasantest haunts of Italy 
and Austria. Kenyon’s brother had mar- 
ried a German lady, and resided at Vienna, 
where Ticknor mentions that he visited 
him. Miss Mitford reports, doubtless 
with some exaggeration, that “ Edward 
Kenyon lived in Austria on £2004 year, 
giving away £2,000.” 

In 1830 John Kenyon and his wife paid 
a lengthened visit to Fiesole for the sake 
of making Walter Savage Landor’s ac- 
quaintance. Kenyon with his wide sym- 
pathy of heart and mind understood the 
inner soul of Landor—understood the 
true loyalty of his spirit, a loyalty not 
always apparent to the world. He was 
not to be offended by Landor’s prodigious 
intolerance and occasional unreason; he 
smiled at the humor of his perverse exag- 
gerations, and delighted in his bursts of 
explosive fun and laughter. It is needless 
to say that they became firm friends, and 
met as often as circumstances permitted. 

Landor was very frequently Kenyon’s 
guest in England, before he settled per- 
manently in Bath; and he wrote at his 
friend’s house the best scenes of his 
“ Orestes at Delphos,” before breakfast, 
as he himself said. 

Kenyon, writing to Landor shortly after 
“ The Pantameron ” appeared, says as fol- 
lows :— 

I was at Talfourd’s yesterday, and was con- 
demned on all sides to listen to your praises. 
My friend Miss Barrett says of ‘‘ The Pantame- 
ron,’’ that if it were not for the necessity of 
getting through a book, some of the pages are 
too delicious to turn over. 

In 1831 Kenyon had published a small 
volume entitled “A Rhymed Plea for Tol- 
erance.” Written in what may be termed 
the pre-scientific age, when tolerance was 
more a crime than a virtue, the book had 
its use and purpose, and attracted a favor- 
able notice in the Quarterly Review. The 
interest of the volume is now only bio- 
graphical, showing the development of the 
author’s mind, and his truly catholic spirit 
of charity. Kenyon was very fond of 
quoting that saying of Coleridge’s, “ Men 
may perchance determine what is heresy, 
but God only can know who is a heretic.” 

Perhaps a feeling of displeasure with 
himself for not having done more serious 
work in life impelled Kenyon to write a 
letter of self-reproach to Southey, which 
elicited the following reply :— 


| 





Something we must all have to regret. I 
have done much since you first became ac- 
quainted with me, but much less than I hoped 
to have done . . . You have chosen rather 
to enjoy your fortune than to advance it, and 
with your power of enjoyment I am far from 
thinking that you have chosen ill. You would 
neither be a wiser, happier, or better man, if 

ou were sitting on the bench all be-robed and 
e-wigged as Mr. Justice Kenyon. Nor if 
you were in the House of Commons, flitting 
like the bat in the fable between two contend- 
ing parties . . . You have seen a great deal 
of the world, and your recollections and ob- 
servations, were you to employ yourself in 
preserving them, might produce something 
which posterity would not willingly let perish. 


The publication of the “ Rhymed Plea 
for Tolerance ” brought about an acquaint- 
ance with Miss Mitford, whose “ kind and 
humanizing pen ” Kenyon had already seen 
occasion to admire; but he agreed with 
Landor in thinking that she was “ better 
and stronger than any of her books.” 

In Miss Mitford’s correspondence there 
are frequent allusions to “ the pleasantest 
man in London ” as she calls Kenyon. In 
a letter of hers, dated 1847, to Charles 
Boner, she says : — 

The last that I heard of poor Dr. Arnold’s 
family was from a dear friend (John Kenyon) 
who was visiting Mr. Wordsworth, and he 
said that he met Mrs. Arnold and her chil- 
dren crossing a field by a country pathway in 
their deep mourning, and that it impressed 
him like a village funeral. I don’t know 
whether this expression strikes you, but to me 
it seemed at once a poem and a picture. 


In Miss Mitford’s “ Recollections of a 
Literary Life,” she refers to her friendship 
with the Kenyons many years earlier than 
the date of Dr. Arnold’s death. She takes 
occasion to express in graceful terms her 
obligations to these friends, and her sor- 
row at the loss of Mrs. Kenyon. This 
excellent lady died in 1835, to the intense 
grief of her husband, who during her ill- 
ness “lay on himself the lowliest duties.” 
They had been married little more than 
twelve years, “but twelve years of such 
unclouded happiness as seldom falls to the 
lot of poor humanity,” as Kenyon himself 
expressed it when speaking in loving rev- 
erence of this period of his life. It was 
through Miss Mitford that Kenyon be- 
came acquainted with the Reverend Wil- 
liam Harness, himself a conspicuous per- 
sonage in London society for more than 
half a century. 

My friend William Harness [says Miss Mit- 
tenth ten lived with all that was best and high- 
est in art and literature for forty years or 
more; there is nothing like his dinners for 
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pleasantness and ease . . . He is the social 
equal of Mr. Hope, with his £80,000 a year, 
and Lord Lansdowne, with his prestige of 
rank, fortune, age, and character. This is 
much to the honor of London. 


It will be remembered that Harness was 
at school with Byron, who, as the elder 
boy, protected the little fellow, then lame 
and in weak health, from the rough crowd 
of Harrow boys. The recording angel, 


one feels sure, has credited Byron’s ac- 
count with these words, “ Harness, if any 
fellow bullies you, tell me, and I'll thrash 
him if I can.” 

In Ticknor’s diary we gather that he 


Dined very agreeably with my friend Ken- 
yon, meeting Crabb Robinson... and Mr. 
Harness, a popular and fashionable preacher 
. .. It was a genuinely English dinner, in 
good taste, and with all the elegance of wealth, 
and all the intellectual refinement that belongs 
to a University man, and one who is accus- 
tomed to the best literary society of his coun- 
try. 

On another page Ticknor records a 
breakfast he himself gave, with Sydney 
Smith, Kenyon, and Henry Taylor for 
guests :— 

Sydney Smith was in great spirits, and 
amused us much with his peculiar humor. 
Taylor said little, but Kenyon produced quite 
an impression on Sydney Smith . . . It was 
a rare treat. 


And again Ticknor writes : — 


Bidden to dine at Kenyon’s, specially to 
meet Dr. Raymond, a Church dignitary .. . 
and Miss Barrett also there; the dinner was 
very agreeable — indeed Kenyon always made 
his house so, from his own qualities. 


At another dinner Ticknor meets Reed, 
Dyce, H. N. Coleridge, Chorley, the mu- 
sical critic, and Talfourd. We then come 
to the description of a breakfast, com- 
posed of scientific rather than literary ele- 
ments :— 


We went to a breakfast at Kenyon’s, where 
we met Davies Gilbert, the former President of 
the Royal Society, Guillenard, young Southey, 
and Mr. Andrew Crosse of Somersetshire, 
who has made so much noise of late with his 
crystallized minerals formed by galvanic ac- 
tion. . . . Crosse is well worth knowing, a 
fine, manly, frank fellow, and full of genius 
and zeal. 


To return to that well-spring of pleasant 
gossip, “Crabb Robinson’s Diary,” we 
select a few out of a crowd of entries re- 
ferring to our friend. 


A most interesting dinner at Kenyon’s. 
The lion of the party was Daniel Webster, the 
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American Jawyer and orator; Mr. and Mrs, 
Ticknor, Montalambert, Dickens, Wheat- 
stone, the Miss Westons, Lady Mary Shep- 
hard, etc. 


Then we hear of Kenyon and Landor 
breakfasting with Crabb Robinson, and 
the conversation being so well sustained 
that they did not separate till half past two 
o’clock. Robinson is vexed with himself 
that he cannot recollect a word of their 
talk, “which, like water spilled on the 
ground, cannot be gathered,” yet he adds, 
‘water so spilled often fructifies.” This 
reminds one of the answer that Sydney. 
Smith made when asked to give an ac- 
count of the books he had been reading. 
* IT cannot tell you a thing about them,” 
he said; “neither can I catalogue the 
legs of mutton that I have eaten, and 
which have made me the man I am.” 

Crabb Robinson was on one occasion 
in some difficulty as to the men he should 
ask to meet Mr. Faber. It may be re- 
membered that Faber was a “ Puseyite” 
of a very advanced type; he was credited 
with the belief that burning in this world 
would save heretics from all fear of fire in 
the next, and was, therefore, an act of 
kindness rather than otherwise. How such 
a fanatic came to be associated with Crabb 
Robinson, who was considered a sort of 
Advocatus Diadoli, is really very curious ; 
but the latter says, “‘ Faber had great con- 
versational talents, both in polemics and 
poetry, and was much sought after in so- 
ciety.’ After some hesitation, Harness, 
Sir Charles Fellows, and Kenyon were 
bidden to this dinner. Harness’s clerical 
profession suggested him as a suitable 
guest on the occasion, and, as Robinson 
said, “‘ He was instructed in the heathen 
muses, and practised the Christian graces.” 
And he adds: — 


Kenyon is a layman whose life is spent in 
making people happy, and whose orthodoxy 
is, therefore, a just matter of suspicion; but 
he has no antipathies to make him insensible 
to the worth of such a man as Faber. 


Forster echoed this view when he said: 


Not without strong opinions himself, Ken- 
yon had that about him which repelled no 
opinion whatever. He had besides a rare 
Catholicity of taste. 


I remember Kenyon’s repeating an an- 
swer made him by his brother, who, on 
being asked why he was guing to Spain, 
replied, “ That I may learn to love so 
many more millions of my fellow crea- 
tures.” 

Amongst some of Kenyon’s letters now 
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in my possession there is one to Andrew 
Crosse dated “Teignmouth, October, 
1836.” He begins by regretting that he 


cannot carry out his intention of turning 
aside at Taunton to visit Fyne Court on 
his way back to town : — 


I should have liked to spend a day or two 
with you, if only to ask how the baby crystals 
are growing, and if their limbs and faces are 
well defined? ... I stayed three days at 
Lyme Regis; when I fossilized with that very 
interesting person Mary Anning (the discov- 
erer of the Saurian remains in the Blue lias of 
Lyme). She told me something of her his- 
tory. She was struck, when an infant, by 
lightning, when her nurse and two other 
women were killed. Then she was all but 
drowned. She has supported her mother and 
her young brother, till he was old enough to 
do for himself . . . She has not been very 
lucky in her finds lately, but the day I was 
with her she found the jaw of a shark, for 
which she received five guineas from one of 
our party . . . Iam glad to say Government 
has given her an annuity of £30 a year. 


Buckland, Coneybeare, Sedgwick, and 
other geologists have made honorable 
mention of Mary Anning’s remarkable 
“ finds.” Kenyon declared that she helped 
to make geology the fashion. 

Another letter to the same friend, under 
date December, 1838, says : — 

To begin with myself (and every wise man 
makes himself the centre of a circle three feet 
in circumference. Falstaff has somewhat 
more). I left London with Southey and some 
other friends at the end of August. Wesaw 
Normandy and its cathedrals, and parish 
churches like cathedrals, a rich, happy-looking 
country, and poor, ragged, neglected Brit- 
tany . . . Paris is improved since I last saw 
it; London looks miserably mean after it — 
only looks, for, largely considered, it is five 
times the city in what constitutes the real 
greatness of cities. 


Crabb Robinson, who was one of this 
travelling party, gives an amusing account 
of the tour; but the humor had its pathetic 
side, for the cloud was already shadowing 
poor Southey’s fine intellect. To save him 
all trouble and worry, the friends, in jest, 
affected to consider Southey as belonging 
to a princely family, and distributed 
amongst themselves court offices. Kenyon 
was supposed to be master of the horse, 
arranging about hiring carriages, etc.; 
Captain Jones was chamberlain, taking 
rooms and so forth; and Crabb Robinson 
was intendant, paying the bills. 

Though no man could be more substan- 
tially sympathetic than Kenyon, he had 
the failing of wishing rather to avoid even 
the sight of what was painful in life. Peo- 
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ple are differently constituted, and it was 
in his line to be responsive to nature’s 
“heart of May,” and to make “the happy 
happier,” as Crabb Robinson said. It 
has chanced to mé very frequently to hear 
the remark, “ Yes, I knew him, and the 
pleasantest days of my life are connected 
with Kenyon.” 

Some such days are still remembered 
by the survivors of a group of friends who 
gathered round him on one occasion at 
Torquay. Walter Savage Landor, An- 
drew Crosse, Panizzi, and one or two more 
were his guests. Besides, there were 
others of Kenyon’s coterie, who were at 
Torquay at the time. There was Bezzi, 
an accomplished Italian, known to the 
world as the discoverer of Dante’s portrait 
on the whitewashed walls of the Bargello 
in Florence. There was Zoé King, a 
niece of Maria Edgeworth, and the inti- 
mate friend and cousin of Beddoes — the 
author of “ Death's Jest Book.” The life- 
tragedy of this meteor-like genius was 
perhaps better known to Zoé King than to 
any other of his contemporaries. She 
was the trusted friend of several note- 
worthy people, being herself gifted with 
much intellectual sympathy. 

Another of Kenyon’s friends at Torquay 
was Eliza Warrington, a connection of the 
Alfoxton people. She, the youngest, but 
not the least sfirdtuelle of the group, was 
called by her intimates, “ Airy, fairy Lil- 
ian.” Then there was Theodosia Garrow, 
who afterwards married Adolphus Trol- 
lope, she was living at Torquay; in the 
graceful days of her youth a great favorite 
with the poets. But the most remark- 
able person in this brilliant coterie was 
Kenyon’s own cousin, Elizabeth Barrett, 
destined very shortly to become Robert 
Browning’s wife. 

In Landor’s “ Miscellaneous Poems” 
there are several that commemorate this 
meeting of friends at Torquay. There 
are “ Lines” to “ Theodosia Garrow,” to 
“ Andrew Crosse,” and to Kenyon. 

Landor invokes the latter by saying : — 


So, Kenyon, thou lover of frolic and laughter, 
We mect in a place where we never were sad. 


He ends up with the lines : — 


Puff from before you 
The sighs and entreaties that sadden Torquay ; 
A score may cling round you, and one may 
adore you, 
If so, the more reason to hurry away. 


Landor wanted to be off alone with Ken- 
yon, for a short tour round about Dart- 
moor, and the lovely Holm Chase, hence 
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his desire to “hurry away.” Though so 
different in temperament these friends 
suited each other exactly. 


It was not possible to have Landor more at 
his best than with Kenyon [says Forster in his 
biography of the former]. Sometimes Landor 
would defend to the death some indefensible 
position, assail with prodigious vigor an im- 
aginary enemy, or blow himself and his adver- 
sary together into the air with the explosion 
of a joke —then the radiant glee of Kenyon 
was a thing not to be forgotten. 


Among the travelling Americans who 
brought introductions to Kenyon, and 
were hospitably received by him, was 
Miss Sedgwick. This lady was fortunate 
in seeing a great deal of pleasant society 
of the best sort during her London visit; 
but, without any discretionary reticence, 
she set about writing a book. In the let- 
ters of Mrs. Browning to (Orion) Horne 
there is a very amusing reference to this 
matter :— 


[Miss Barrett writes in 1841.] Have you 
seen Miss Sedgwick’s book, and heard the 
great tempest it has stirred up and around you 
in London? ... My friend and cousin, Mr. 
Kenyon, admitted to be one of the most bril- 
liant conversers in London, fell upon the 
proof-sheets accidentelly, and finding them 
sown thick with personalities side by side with 
praises ot his own agreeabie wit, took courage 
and a pen and *‘ cleansed the premises.’’ For 
my part, strongly as I feel the saliency of Miss 
Sedgwick’s faults (it struck repeatedly and 
ungratefully upon some who had bestowed 
cordial and sisterly attention upon her)... . 
I am not quite clear about Mr. Kenyon’s 
right; the act was uz peu fort in its heroism. 


Meanwhile Kenyon had written to 
America to explain ‘the moral right” he 
had to this deed; and as no breach of 
friendship resulted, the lady, without 
doubt, felt that he had proved himself not 
only her friend but her saviour. 

The first meeting of Kenyon and Mr. 
Browning was very characteristic of the 
former. It seems that the poet found 
himself accosted at a dinner-party by a 
handsome elderly gentleman, who asked 
him if he was the son of Mr. Browning of 
So-and-so, identifying his name and resi- 
dence. Browning said he was, and then 
Keryon told him that he had been at 
school with his father, and that they had 
been very intimate in those days, though 
they had lost sight of each other since. 
He went on to describe how as boys to- 
gether they had been fired with the ambi- 
tion to realize Homeric combats, and got 
swords and shields, and hacked away at 
one another lustily, exciting themselves to 
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battle by the insulting speeches extracted 
from the original.* 

It is interesting to note that in Mr. 
Browning’s last volume —in a poem on 
the development of his own mind —he 
describes his father teaching the five-year- 
old child something of the Siege of Troy : 


He piled up chairs and tables for a town, 
Set me atop for Priam, called our cat 
Helen, enticed away from home (he said) 
By wicked Paris — 


and soon. To the boy’s “huge delight ” 
he was taught “ who was who, and what 
was what.” 

From the time that Kenyon discovered 
in the author of “ Paracelsus ” the son of 
his old schooliellow, “he never ceased,” 
said Mr. Browning, “ to shower kindnesses 
of all sorts upon me.” 

The intimacy was further cemented 
when Mr. Browning married Kenyon’s 
cousin, Elizabeth Barrett. In after years, 
they generally made their home under 
Kenyon’s:roof, either in Devonshire Place, 
or at Wimbledon — whenever they came 
over from Italy to England. Mrs. Brown- 
ing gracefully speaks of this hospitality, 
in her dedication of “ Aurora Leigh ” to 
Mr. Kenyon; and further enlarges on the 
support she has received from his belief 
in her, and sympathy with her, in her 
various efforts in literature, and steps in 
life * far beyond the common uses of mere 
relationship.” 

But this is to anticipate. Eleven years 
before the publication of “ Aurora Leigh,” 
Mr. Browning had dedicated a volume of 
his poems to the same good friend. In 
later editions, these poems were redis- 
tributed, but Mr. Browning always re- 
ferred to the fact that some of the pieces 
had first been inscribed to his “ dear friend 
John Kenyon,” adding that he hopes “ the 
whole may obtain the honor of an asso- 
ciation with his memory.” 

When the Brownings were living in 
Florence, Kenyon had begged them to 
procure for him a copy of the portrait in 
the Pitti of Andrea del Sarto and his wife. 
Mr. Browning was unable to get the copy 
made, with any promise of satisfaction, 
and so wrote the exquisite poem of * An- 
drea del Sarto” and sent it to Kenyon. 
No mean compensation for the doubtful 
copy of what some art critics declare is a 
doubtful picture, both as to the authentic- 
ity of the portraiture and the painter’s 
name. 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. Dykes Campbeil for 
this interesting anecdote. 
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By the death and under the will of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Curteis, John Kenyon 
came into a large accession of fortune — 
not less in fact than £100,000. This 
amount was reduced by Kenyon’s gener- 
osity to certain distant relations of the 
deceased, who considered themselves ag- 
grieved by being passed over. He in- 
quired what had been their expectations, 
and on learning the amounts, transmitted 
the same in cheques, by return of post. 
Kenyon was now enabled to extend his 
sphere of charities ; to do this wisely and 
with the greatest benefit to the recipients, 
became part of the business of his life. 
He employed almoners (principally ladies) 
in different places to inquire into cases of 
distress and to report to him. Amongst 
other things, he sent £10 annually to all 
the police offices in London ; but I do not 
think his name figured conspicuously in 
ordinary subscription lists. 

The “joy-dispensing Kenyon” proved 
the kindest of friends to me, in those early 
days of my married life, when society in 
London had much of the zest of novelty. 
The summer days at his pretty little place 
at Wimbledon, the dinners at Richmond, 
the Sunday afternoons at the Zoological 
Gardens, where one met everybody, and 
the entertainments in Devonshire Place 
are never to be forgotten. Sir Charles 
and Lady Lyell, the Brownings, Babbage, 
the Longmans, Sir Charles and Lady 
Eastlake, Macready, and surviving mem- 
bers of the Wordsworth and Coleridge 
families are amongst the names that recur 
to me as fellow guests. 

Speaking of Macready, he mentions 
Kenyon’s parties several times in his diary, 
with always a pleasant word or two about 
his host. On his last visit to London — it 
was in 1851 — he writes : — 


March 11.—Dined with Kenyon, who, 
against my urgent request, had a party. 
Count Strzelecki, Abbot Lawrence, Booth (of 
the Board of Trade), Sir George Back, Proc- 
ter, Dr. Bright, F. Goldsmid, and Forster. 


Amongst the guests at Kenyon’s table 
whose personality struck me the most 
were Walter Savage Landor and Bab- 
bage. The latter was a very interesting, 
though an egotistical talker, but few had 
so good a self to talk about. To my re- 
gret, he no longer gave those “ Saturday 
evenings ” which had been so fashion- 
able a few years before. One of three 
qualifications were necessary for those 
who sought to be invited — intellect, 
beauty, or rank — without one of these, 
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you might be rich as Croesus, and yet be 
told, you cannot enter here. I remember 
his telling me that, as long ago as 1839, he 
had foretold that steamers would go to 
America in seven days. His calculating 
machine was an endless subject of mono- 
logue. It is a curious fact that I once 
learnt, not many years ago, from an old 
man who had been a boy in the same class 
with him at Dartmouth, that “ Babbage 
was the stupidest boy in the whole school 
in arithmetic.” I asked if he remembered 
anything remarkable about the great cal- 
culator in his boyhood. “No, nothing; 
we used to call him ‘ Barley Cabbage,’ 
and he didn’t like it.” Babbage was very 
fond of talking of Byron's daughter; to 
him she was always “ Ada,” for he had 
carried her in his arms as a child, and he 
was her friend and counsellor when she 
was Lady Lovelace. Kenyon had met her 
at Fyne Court, where she was a frequent 
guest, being intensely interested in Mr. 
Crosse’s electrical experiments. Kenyon 
acknowledged Lady Lovelace to be a 
woman of remarkable intellect, but she 
was too mathematical for his taste. “ Our 
family are an alternate siratification of 
poetry and mathematics,” Lady Lovelace 
used to say. Babbage thought that if he 
was blind, he could write poetry, ‘‘and I 
should take for my subject, the description 
of an intellectual Inferno,” he said. It was 
difficult to associate poetry in any form 
with Babbage—he was so eminently 
practical He told me that he never 
allowed himself to lose anytime. “ Before 
setting out for a walk in the London 
streets, or a drive in an omnibus, I give 
myself certain problems to think out.” 

He even calculated the effect of imagi- 
nation in self-delusion. He found him- 
self away from home without his night- 
cap, he felt certain of catching cold— 
when happily he bethought himself of 
tying a piece of string round his head, as 
a make-believe nightcap. It was quite 
successful, and he slept without feeling 
chilly. Babbage said he had told this 
story to Rogers, who capped it. (Kenyon 
shook his head at the pun, for he affected 
to despise them.) Rogers declared he had 
caught a cold through a trick of his imag- 
ination — he thought he had been sitting 
with an open window behind him, at a 
luncheon-party at Lady Cork’s in New 
Burlington Street—and was in conse- 
quence seized with a violent fit of sneezing 
and all the sensations of catarrh; but he 
discovered that the window was of plate- 
glass and perfectly shut, 
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Imagination plies her dangerous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Kenyon was frequently Rogers’s guest ; 
but he complained that latterly his cele- 
brated breakfast-parties were too crowded 
to be pleasant. Rogers’s old butler tried 
to lessen this mistake ; on letting out _ 
visitors he used to ask them point blan 
if his master had invited them to breakfast. 
If the answer was “ Yes, on such and such 
a day,” then the old man would consult 
his slate, and as likely as not shake his 
head saying, “ We are quite full, sir, on 
Wednesday, but master will be very 
pleased to see you on Friday morning.” 

I remember one of Kenyon’s old ser- 
vants asking him if the Captain Cook who 
had married Mrs. Browning’s sister was 
the same gentleman who had sailed round 
the world. It was the rarest thing for 
Kenyon and any of his domestics to part 
company. On engaging servants, he al- 
ways asked them if they had made inqui- 
ries about Azs character — and if they were 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Procter, in a very amusing way, 
told me, at Kenyon’s table, the incident of 
a rebuff she had received from Rogers. 
She, by chance, remarked to him that 
some neighbors of\theirs had set up a car- 
riage and pair, adding, “I wonder if they 
have come into any money — do you know, 
Mr. Rogers?” “No, Mrs. Procter, I am 
not in the habit of inquiring into my neigh- 
bors’ affairs ; but if you like I will sendin 
my servant, with Mr. Rogers’s compli- 
ments and Mrs. Procter’s compliments, to 
ask if they have had an accession of for- 
tune that would justify their setting up a 
carriage.” 

Kenyon told me that in his caustic way 
Rogers used to say, “‘ God sends sons, but 
the devil sends nephews ” —a remark not 
called forth by his own circumstances, for, 
as a fact, Rogers’s nephews were most 
amiable men and very attentive to their 
uncle. 

Mrs. Procter was a very vivacious talk- 
er, in every way a great contrast to her 
extremely silent husband; she could be 
very trenchant and sarcastic in her re- 
marks. 1 do not know why, but she and 
Crabb Robinson did not love one another. 
I think she once told him, or repeated 
what some one else had said, “that he 
need not talk for a lifetime of having once 
spent a fortnight at Weimar with Goethe 
and Schiller.” Crabb Robinson, generally 
so kindly in speech, made the following 
remark one day to me : “ If any one escapes 
eternal punishment in the next world, it 
should be Procter.” “ Why?” I demanded 
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in surprise. “Oh, because he has had 
punishment enough in this world, in living 
sO many years with Mrs. Procter.” 

I feel sure the poet would never have 
claimed exemption on such a score, for I 
believe they were a very devoted couple. 

There was no one more free than Ken- 
yon from the laments of age. As he him- 
self said, in youth he was inclined to 
sentimentalize o’er every sad “ Memento 
mori,” but as years advanced his motto 
was “Memento vivere.” Nor when he 
had attained his grand climacteric could 
it be said that his intellectual account was ~ 
closed ; on the contrary, he was in distinct 
sympathy with the younger generation who 
were pressing forward, as youth ever does 
press forward, to become the teachers of 
their age. 

Latest among the several visits that Mr. 
Kenyon paid us at Fyne Court, I recall a 
delightful week, when Mr. Eagles was also 
our guest, and we had expected Landor. 
Instead of his cheery, wit-provoking pres- 
ence, there came a letter from him, full of 
explosives — he was furious at being laid 
up with the whooping-cough, a complaint 
he had had, and hoped he had done with, 
seventy-two years before ! 

We all regretted Landor’s absence, but 
Eagles --- he who had been likened to a 
fine mixture of Swift and Parson Adams 
— helped to console us. Never was man 
more quick in repartee, or more ready in 
quotation, and then his stores of knowl- 
edge were encyclopedic. But, ye gods, 
he was a punster, and at times, when at 
his very worst, even Kenyon was betrayed 
into “ inextinguishable laughter.” 


When thou thro’ every fytte, 

Dear Aquilius ! hast been running, 
Wisdom — poetry —and wit, 

Then dost drop to sheerest punning. 


These are amongst some expostulatory 
lines that Kenyon addressed to his old 
schoolfellow. 

Eagles made us laugh one morning by 
reading aloud a letter lately received from 


his farm bailiff. It had been a very rainy 
season, and the man gave a doleful account 
of everything. The hay spoilt, meadows 
under water, the sheep with the foot-rot — 
in fact, he wound up by saying, “Tis wet 
everywhere —nothing but wet— except 
the cow, and she’s dry!” 

In another letter—this was from a 
London correspondent of Mr. Eagles— 
the writer described how that Hyde Park 
was a Slough of Despond, owing to the 
continual rain, and told that the Duke of 
Lucca, riding across it the other day, was 
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thrown from his horse into the mud ; some 
one seeing his bespattered condition, 
called out “ Filthy Lucca ” (lucre). 


Talking of matter in the wrong place [said 
the host] I must tell you what befell our 
Welsh housemaid. You know that I have up 
there in the organ-gallery an apparatus ar- 
ranged for testing the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere. It is connected with exploring wires, 
carried on high poles for more than a mile 
round the woods. I have had ‘‘ Voli me tan- 
gere,”’ engraved on the brass receiving cylinder, 
to warn off intruders ; and in plain English our 
servants are told on no account to touch the 
apparatus. But the other day the housemaid, 
noticing that the cylinder was very dusty, and 
being over-zealous in her vocation, rubbed it 
vigorously, and in doing so got a smart electric 
shock. She came complaining to me, in her 
strong Welsh accent, that the nasty thing in 
the music-gallery had nearly knocked her 
down. ‘‘I told you not to touch it,’’ said I. 
** Yes, sir, but geen you’d wrote, ‘No 
danger on it.’”’ 


“Oh, now do tell the story of the old 
gentleman and the Leyden jars,” said the 
best listener of the party, edging in a 
word, 


Well, it is only this [said Crosse]. A party 
of strangers came the other day, curious to 
see my electrical arrangements. One of them 
looked very much askance at my two enor- 
mous Leyden jars, when I mentioned that in 
certain states of the atmosphere I could charge 
them with electricity from the clouds. The 
old gentleman turned to me, and gravely said, 
**Don’t you think, Mr. Crosse, it is rather 
impious to bottle the lightning?’”’ ‘And 
don’t you think, sir,’ I replied, ‘‘ that it might 
be considered rather impious to bottle the 
rain-water ?”’ 


This opened a discussion on tolerance, 
or rather the want of it. Kenyon blamed 
“the graceless zealots” for engendering 
hatred instead of charity in the human 
breast. Landor has finely said: — 


I never hate. 
It is too troublesome; it rumples sleep, 
It settles on the dishes of the feast, 
It bites the fruit, it dips into the wine; 
Then rather let my enemy hate me 
Than I hate him. 


Thus we chatted on, till the well-piled 
wood fires had smouldered into dull red- 
ness, the candles in their sconces burned 
blue, as though a cold breath had dimmed 
them, and mysterious shadows crept out 
of the corners stealing around. Then an- 
other mood fell upon us — we talked of 
modern thought — of its assumed omnis- 
cience ; and Kenyon quoted Julius Hare’s 
saying, “ Man’s first word is Yes; his 
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second, No; his third and last, Yes.” We 
agreed that, all said and done, we are in 
truth “still moving about in worlds not 
realized.” We have, despite all the gains 
of science, our moments of blank misgiv- 
ings, and the mind in its own place is ever 
subject to those “obstinate questionings, 
before which our mortal nature trembles.” 

The writer had once a very interesting 
conversation with Sir Benjamin Brodie 
on the subject of those “shadowy recol- 
lections” which Wordsworth so finely 
alludes to in his “Intimations of Immor- 
tality.” And I took occasion this well- 


remembered evening to repeat the remark- 
able words that Sir Benjamin had used. 
He said, “If a future life, why not pre-ex- 
istence? I see no reason against it.” 


I have often thought [said Andrew Crosse] 
that this world is a place of punishment, where 
we are called upon to suffer for sins committed 
in some former state. But we know nothing 
of the past — of the present — of the future — 
except relatively; we can only pray. 


It was in the moment of “ pious silence ” 
following these remarks that an incident 
occurred which was singularly startling 
and impressive. There came upon us a 
sudden flash of light, illuminating the 
whole large room by the intensity of the 
blaze; this was accompanied by a sharp 
cracking detonation. The light and sound 
proceeded from the organ-gallery ; but be- 
fore we had time to say, what is it? there 
came another blinding flash and deafening 
crack ; a few seconds of darkness, then an- 
other and another. For severai minutes 
we were spell-bound; then, more reas- 
sured, we watched the magnificent display, 
till at length the intermittent discharges 
grew weaker, and only at longer intervals, 
and after a time all was hushed. Mean- 
while Mr. Crosse had thrown open one of 
the windows to look out upon the night. 
Snowflakes were falling from out the 
darkness above — falling softly through 
the still air,on a white muffled world. In 
the utter silence of the solemn night 
came no sound or sign that nature’s great 
factor was at work; but the same elec- 
tricity that was silently starring the dead 
thistle with its corona of crystals, brought 
to us its message both visibly and audibly. 

The explanation of the incident was 
really very simple: the receiving balls 
connected with the exploring wires had 
been accidentally left about seven inches 
apart — hence the flash that would other- 
wise have passed away noiselessly. The 
curious thing was that we had had our 
mimic thunderstorm, though the outer 
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world gave no appearance of electrical 
disturbance. 

Our revels now were ended, the pleasant 
days were over. Happily from us was 
hidden the book of fate, for, as a fact, this 
was the last meeting of the old schoolfel- 
lows under the magician’s roof! Within 
two years of this time they had all passed 
away — Crosse, Eagles, and then Kenyon! 

Crabb Robinson was the first to inform 
me of our dear friend’s illness. He had 
called, and “found Miss Bayley in tears, 
considering Kenyon’s case hopeless.” 
Procter and Hawthorne were there, and 
Kenyon spoke almost as usual — anxious 
and thoughtful for others. The illness 
lasted several months, but “the scene- 
shifter Death ””—as Coleridge calls our 
surest friend — came at length, on the 6th 
of December, 1856. 

His brother Edward had died a fort- 
night.before his own release, and in con- 
sequence John Kenyon made important 
changes in his will. The last days of 
his life were devoted to dictating fresh 
codicils; and “with generous and dis- 
criminating kindness, he divided his large 
fortune amongst his friends.” There were 
no less than ninety legatees and annuitants 
named in this remarkable will. 


This is indeed a sad grief [writes Walter 


Savage Landor to Forster]; Kenyon was the 
kindest and most genial of friends ever known 


to me. I never saw a cloud upon his face. 
There was not a word he uttered, not a letter 
he wrote that did not carry on its surface some 
ray of light from the happiness he was spread- 
ing around him. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
FIVE MONTHS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


BY LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


PUBLIC attention of late has been so 
strongly directed to the “ Dark Continent” 
in general, and to its central and southern 
portions in particular, that I venture to 
hope my experiences in South Africa, 
during a short visit to that country in the 
winter of 1888-89, may be of some interest. 

A certain vagueness, still very general, 
and in too many cases more truly to be 
called blank ignorance, as to the political 
and even geographical facts of the coun- 
try, must be my excuse for entering into 
details that are doubtless familiar to many 
readers of this magazine. 

My trip, though of a very unenterpris- 
ing description, inasmuch as I hardly 
went beyond the region of railways, too 
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me into a land full of the deepest interest, 
and of the richest promise to all English 
people. In 1880, one of my clerical 
brothers, Albert Lyttelton, was ordered 
abroad for his health, and, a long sea 
voyage being recommended, he went to 
the Cape. Hearing great praise of the 
pure dry air and pleasant climate of 
Bloemfontein, and of the Church work 
there, in which he might take part, he 
settled down in that quiet little town, 
lying in a cup, or rather a saucer, of the 
undulating veldt, in the heart of the 
Orange Free State. When a clergyman 
finds his way to an English settlement 
beyond seas, and proves himself willing 
to be “ generally useful,” he is very likely 
to be pounced upon for good and all. So 
it was with my brother. We parted with 
him, as we hoped, for a year at most; but 
South Africa has got him, and means to 
keep him. About two years after his ar- 
rival at Bloemfontein his bishop (Webb) 
was translated to Grahamstown, and there 
followed a most trying three years’ interval 
before a successor was sent out. When 
at last a new bishop (Knight Bruce) was 
appointed, an urgent appeal was made to 
my brother from Kimberley, the centre of 
the Diamond Fields, and after paying a 
visit to England in 1885 he decided (with 
the bishop’s approval) to set up his habi- 
tation there. It would be hard to imagine 
a greater contrast between two spheres of 
work. 

In these busy days it is not always easy 
to visit our friends at the Antipodes, and 
so it was that for eight years none of us 
managed to visit South Africa. Last year, 
however, it came about that I was able to 
go, along with another brother (Spencer 
Lyttelton), and we set sail together from 
Southampton, September 6. The voyage 
was a most prosperous one, and I cannot 
imagine a more excellent prescription for 
any one tired out with worries, over-work, 
or trouble than this particular sea passage. 
To those who are obstinately seasick, of 
course it would be a mere punishment; 
indeed I think a voyage is more pain than 
pleasure if one is even liable to relapses 
whenever the winds or the waves indulge 
in any rough play. But for those who, 
like my brother and myself, get over this 
mysterious complaint in a few hours’ time, 
and are then proof against any capers the 
ship may cut, the voyage is intense rest 
and refreshment for mind and body. How 
pleasant it was to sit on the hurricane 
deck, away from the crowd of fellow-pas- 
sengers, with a book in hand, determined 
to have a famous long read, and then to 
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keep dropping from one nap into another, 
lulled by the soft air, the smooth rush of 
the ship, and the splash of the waves 
breaking from the bows! No fear of 
letters arriving “waiting for an answer,” 
or visitors, or messages, or newspapers, or 
events of any sort. At first I tried writ- 
ing my journal after luncheon on that 
same hurricane deck, but the first page 
shows by curious scribbles the wander- 
ings and strayings of my pen under the 
irresistible drowsiness. We got into the 
trade-wind as we neared the equator, and 
it must be confessed the steamship Athe- 
nian knew how to roll, and roll she did 
with little intermission till we reached 
Capetown, September 27. 

A glance at the map will show the im- 
portant position of the Cape Colony. It 
is self-governed ; that is to say, it has a 
Representative Assembly sitting at Cape- 
town for the transaction of its own affairs, 
subject, of course, to the British crown. 
As English development slowly but 
surely extends northward, new territories 
are certain gradually to come into the 
colony. Thus, not many years ago, Gri- 
qualand West was taken over, and now 
returns two or three members to the As- 
sembly. Beyond the limits of Cape Colony 
we have the crown colony of Bechuana- 
land, beyond that the protectorate of 
Bechuanaland (2¢., a territory where, by 
consent of the native chiefs, we protect 
them against other powers), and finally, 
beyond the 22nd degree of latitude, up to 
the Zambesi, the sphere of British influ- 
ence, viz., a territory where our influence, 
by right of priority, is established, and 
has been recognized to the extent of pre- 
cluding other powers from intruding upon 
it, while we do not oust the native chiefs. 

From the first, Sir Hercules Robinson 
worked steadily on the policy of English 
development along the central line of the 
country, already opened up as far as Kim- 
berley by the railway. The natural work- 
ing of events points to a certain sequence 
in the affairs of these territories. As En- 
glish enterprise, represented especially by 
the newly chartered South African Com- 
pany, opens up the native countries now 
comprised within the sphere of British 
influence, these will in time come under a 
formal protectorate. The protectorate of 
Bechuanaland, in its turn, will probably, 
owing to the progress of civilization and 
of English immigration, be taken over as 
a crown colony; while the crown colony 
of Bechuanaland, after the example of 
Griqualand West, will be absorbed into 
the Cape Colony. 
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lf a strong and steady, a just and patient 
hand is on the helm, it is probable that 
this development will come about peace- 
ably; with due regard to the rights of 
neighboring powers, and with the assent 
of natives. 

In Cape Colony is a large population 
of Dutch, who naturally exert an impor- 
tant influence in the legislature. Formerly 
there was much bad feeling and jealousy 
between the Dutch and English races, but, 
thanks in a great measure to Sir Her- 
cules’s wise rule, this is fast giving way. 
There is, for one thing, an influence mak- 
ing for peace in the fact that the two races, 
especially in the upper class, intermarry ; 
and I need hardly say that the English 
being the stronger race, though still ina 
minority (there are about nine English to 
eleven Dutch), this admixture tends to 
Anglicize the Dutch rather than to Dutch- 
ify the English.. 

We are, however, by no means the only 
European power in South Africa. There 
are the German possessions on the West 
Coast, for the most part consisting of 
waterless desert; and the unhealthy 
swamps claimed by Portugal on the East 
Coast; and then there are the Orange Free 
State, and the Transvaal, more often called 
the South African Republic. A wonder- 
ful new story is unrolling itself in the 
latter. The name suggests painful mem- 
ories, which, alas! have left behind them 
ill-feeling and bad blood between our- 
selves and these neighbors of ours; but 
since the Transvaal was handed back to 
its own government in 1881 a mighty 
change has taken place. Instead of a 
poor, thinly peopled country, occupied 
entirely by Boer farmers and their native 
servants, we now see pouring into it, by 
thousands a week, English, Americans, 
and Germans — but English in great pre- 
ponderance. Already the English far out- 
number the Dutch in their own land. In 
1881 the proportion was one thousand 
English to eight thousand Dutch; it is 
now eight thousand Dutch to thirty thou- 
sand English. Johannesburg, a town fast 
growing great, wealthy, and important, 
has sprung up within the last three years. 
What is the reason of this extraordinary 
state of things? It may be given in one 
word — goid! Some years ago Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, on a visit to the Trans- 


‘vaal, camped out ona site near the present 


town of Johannesburg, and remarked to 
two gentlemen on his staff, “If I were in 
Australia I should say I was standing on 
a gold field,” so similar were the soil and 
the lie of the ground to the gold regions 
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of Australia, with which he was familiar. 
He proved a true prophet, and on that 
very spot is now gathered a great army of 
diggers and miners, bringing gold to the 
surface in ever-increasing quantity. 

Now the Boers of the Free State and 
of the South African Republic are quiet 
farming people. They like plenty of 
elbow-room, and object to seeing “the 
smoke,” even eight miles away, from their 
neighbor’s chimney. They are never in a 
hurry. They carry their produce to dis- 
tant markets in clumsy wagons drawn by 
“spans” of sixteen or eighteen oxen, 
travelling at the rate of a mile an hour; 
sons follow their fathers’ ways, and nobody 
makes haste to be rich. Gold mines in 
the heart of their country are not at all in 
their line ; they hate crowds and fuss and 
excitement. Accordingly, instead of be- 
ing first in the field with pickaxe and 
spade, they simply sell their land to the 
strangers in great lots and at high prices, 
and move away in search of new farms 
where they can settle down in peace and 
quietness. We heard of many who had 
thus “trekked” into the Free State, with 
their pockets full of money; and I re- 
marked upon it when we were in Bloem- 
fontein to Mr. Reitz, a Dutch gentleman, 
who shortly afterwards became president 
of the Free State. His answer was thor- 
oughly Dutch: “I had rather have the 
farmers than the gold.” 

President Kruger, of the Transvaal, has 
an anxious time of it. He has no quarrel 
with the English; if ever there was a 
peaceful invasion, it is this invasion of 
miners; if ¢4ey make their fortunes, the 
Boers get high prices for their land, and 
it is to the manifest advantage of both 
that they should keep the peace with each 
other. At the same time, it is asomewhat 
bewildering thing for a ruler to see the 
stranger outnumbering his own people by 
four to one, and at a constantly increasing 
rate. Kruger is a shrewd man, and he 
sees that itis entirely for his interests to 
be on good terms with the English. Ac- 
cordingly, when my brother Spencer vis- 
ited Johannesburg, he wrote word that the 
people were living very contentedly under 
the Dutch government, which interfered 
with them as little as possible. Sooner 
or later, however, the question of admit- 


ting the new settlers to political rights. 


must inevitably arise, and we can only 
trust that it will be faced in the best spirit 
by all concerned.* 

* Since these lines were penned, the unfortunate in- 


cident occurred at Johannesburg, in which the Trans- 
vaal flag was pulled down. 
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There has been in the papers of late 
some discussion about Swaziland. We 
may expect to hear before very long that 
it has been taken over by the Transvaal. 
Those excellent people who think En- 
gland, and only England, should be al- 
lowed to annex native territories will be 
in a dreadful state of mind. It is erro- 
neous, however, to suppose that we are 
“selling” the Swazis to the Boers. One 
cannot sell anything that one doesn’t own; 
and the fact is that both England and the 
Transvaal are bound by the same Conven- 
tion (of 1884), by the terms of which neither™ 
of them is to annex Swaziland without the 
consent of the other, nor is either to take 
it against the wish of the Swazi chiefs and 
people. Thus it is perfectly open to us 
to settle the matter either way, as may be 
best for all parties. Why, it may be 
asked, should either power annex it, when 
its independence has been recognized? 
Simply because, by the unwise proceed- 
ings of its king (a drunken savage lately 
dead), things have reached a pass there 
that makes its continued independence 
impossible. The king, whose one idea 
was to get money, went on the plan of 
selling grazing licenses to the Boers and 
mining concessions to the European dig- 
gers, in many cases three or four deep. 
These Boers and diggers have alike paid 
for their claims; they are increasing daily 
in numbers, and there is certain to be 
violent quarrelling among them. How 
are they to be controlled? Certainly not 
by any successor to King Umbadine. 

The best authorities are of opinion that 
no genuine opposition on the part of the 
natives to the annexation of the country 
by either power need be apprehended, 
provided just arrangements are made for 
their interests, and a firm government is 
established over them. To those who 
point to past history to prove that a Boer 
government will never deal justly with na- 
tives, we have only to reply that the Trans- 
vaal has no longer its old power for evil; 
its transformation into an Anglicized com- 
munity is, as I have shown, going rapidly 
forward, and for its own sake it has the 
strongest reasons for not running counter 
to English sentiment in Swaziland, where 
the English are already thick on the 
ground. 

There is surely an unreasonable panic 
in some quarters with regard to the possi- 
ble extension of the South African Re- 
public to the East Coast. Even were this 
to take place, it would at all events carry 
with it one great advantage. In case of 
need, England might, with a gunboat or 
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two, effectually threaten a Dutch port, 


and bring the Boer government to terms, | 


instead of being obliged to send an army 


into the interior at a cost of millions—a| 


by no means unprecedented misfortune. 
Recent events, in the matter of Portuguese 
aggression, have afforded us a most appo- 
site illustration of this, by proving the 
prompt effectiveness of a small naval dem- 
onstration for bringing an intruding neigh- 
bor to reason. The Boers, if they were in 
possession of a seaport, would find naval 
protection against external powers indis- 
pensable; such protection would, of 
course, be ready to their hand in the 
shape of English ships, and this would 
probably facilitate the establishment in 
time of a united South African Republic 
under the British flag. 

The existing state of things in Swaziland 
is, in fact, intolerable to both natives and 
whites. All we have to consider is which 
of us should take it over. The difficulties 
in the way of our doing so are — first, its 
inaccessibility. We can only get into it by 
balloon, or by an unhealthy road through 
Amatongaland which is closed for six 
months of the year. If we took the coun- 
try without the consent of the Transvaal 
it would be in violation of our agreement, 
and we should be at daggers drawn with 
the Boer government; while we should be 
like a man burdened with a property to 
which he had no right of way. If we let 
the Boers have it, with the assent of the 
natives, it must be on certain plain condi- 
tions. We should, of course, require that 
the natives should have assigned to them 
inalienable locations, as in British Bechu- 
analand (the only method of protecting 
them from forced sales and spoliation). 
We ought to claim the franchise for all 
Europeans in Swaziland, subject to an in- 
offensive oath of allegiance, and the Trans- 
vaal, in return, should withdraw all claims 
to the west and north, and should sup- 
port and further our schemes for opening 
up the interior by means of the great com- 
pany to which her Majesty has lately 
granted a charter. This franchise, once 
conferred in Swaziland, could not long be 
withheld from the English residents in the 
Transvaal; and thus peaceably would 
come about the transformation of the 
Transvaal into an Anglicized republic. 

After our delightful stay at Capetown, 
we set out for Kimberley on October 5, 
glad to find there was a railway to take 
us the whole distance (something over 
six hundred miles). We were received at 
Kimberley Station with true colonia! wel- 
come, by quite a group of magnates, includ- 
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| ing the rector (Archdeacon Gaul) and the 
civil commissioner. Under the glorious 
|night sky the strange camp-like town 
| looked picturesque, as we drove through 
the whole of its straggling length; espe- 
cially the vast Market Square impressed 
us, being planned on a scale to admit of 
what soon became a common sight to me 
—namely, multitudes of long wagons 
loaded with all sorts of produce, each with 
its team of sixteen or eighteen broad- 
horned oxen lying down in the dust. 

Depositing Spencer at the principal ho- 
tel (where much did he suffer from heat, 
flies, dust, and noise) we drove on and on, 
until we reached Albert’s district of St. 
Augustine’s, which forms the furthest ex- 
tremity of the town to the west. Here a 
hospitable tea awaited us at the house of 
Miss Smith, one of my brother’s kindest 
friends and neighbors, with whom he 
boards, in company with another gentle- 
man, a clergyman’s son, who is at Kimber- 
ley for his education, and a large and 
affectionate circle of cats and dogs. Among 
these latter I must commemorate Toots, 
my brother’s own little friend, and very 
close to his heart, and Bigdogs, so called 
because she is one of the smallest of her - 
kind. Faithful, funny Toots! with his 
loving eyes fixed on his master, and his 
countenance rendered so oddly expressive 
by astray tooth, which projects over his 
upper lip. Many atime have I seen him 
leave his dinner at the sound of the church 
bell, that he might scamper to assist at 
the ringing. The said bell hangs in a 
frame belfry in the parsonage ‘com- 
pound,” and my brother (with Toots to 
support him) is his own bell-ringer. 

After tea we had a stumbling walk up a 
rough path between walls and across the 
forlorn “compound ” aforesaid, to St. Au- 
gustine’s parsonage. This is a four- 
roomed, one-storied mud cottage, with 
the universal Kimberley roof of corrugated 
iron, and canvas ceilings. It hasa veran- 
dah running round three sides of it, and 
is excellently adapted to the climate and 
circumstances. Indeed, one of my first 
lessons in colonial life was how perfectly 
well one can get on with very few of the 
extras of civilization. ‘To begin with, we 
did without any resident servants; a very 
nice black Sarah, a Christian, used to 
come in every morning just to clean and 
tidy up, and the rest of the day we “did” 
for ourselves. Of course my arrival made 
some difference in the little bachelor 
house; I beautified the rooms within and 
got up the garden without; I started an 





‘“* At Home” once a week, in addition to 
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the usual working party, and persuaded 
my brother to have a bottle of fresh milk 
deposited at his door every morning in- 
stead of contenting himself with condensed 
milk. Condensed milk is an excellent 
thing when you can get nothing better, but 
far from satisfactory to those who do not 
like sweet tea. We had no difficulty in 
keeping the milk good all through the hot- 
test day, provided there was no thunder in 
the air. So absolutely dry is the atmo- 
sphere, that you have only to drop your 
bottle of milk into a canvas bag full of 
water, and hang it out of doors; the 
evaporation keeps the milk deliciously 
cold and fresh, from dawn of day till eleven 
at night. 

Mrs, Gaul, the rector’s wife, and other 
kind friends helped me to start the gar- 
den, after which (with the exception of a 
little digging done by a neighbor’s “ boy,” 
viz., a great stalwart Kaffir) I was my own 
gardener ; and very busy the work kept 
me, what with training of creepers, which 
grew like wildfire, and the severe drench- 
ing with water which has to be done every 
evening. The water supply is one of the 
triumphs of John Bull enterprise. The 
Diamond Fields being in the midst of the 
wilderness, the first diggers were put to 
terrible straits, depending on very uncer- 
tain artesian wells and still more uncertain 
rain. Now, however, there are magnifi- 
cent water-works supplying the whole 
town, from the Vaal River, many miles 
distant. Every scrap of machinery and 
other plant had to be dragged six hundred 
and thirty miles across the desert in ox- 
wagons, and the cost may be imagined. 
The mines consume a vast quantity of 
water, and it is laid on to every house. In 
my brother’s kitchen I saw the coils of 
hose hung up on the wall, and with this 
we filled our jugs and baths and our filter 
for drinking purposes, and watered our 
garden. The water is slightly yellow with 
sand, but when filtered is perfectly whole- 
some. Rain water, however, if stored 
after the first wash-off from the roof in 
covered tanks, and ieft for some time to 
settle, is far better to drink, and is indeed 
quite clelicious. 

The drawing-room, what with pictures, 
books, flowers, and easy-chairs, was as 
comfortable and pleasant as anybody could 
desire. Out of it opened my brother’s 
bedroom, which he gave up to me, putting 
himself away in an extraordinary little 
cupboard adjoining, only aired and lighted 
by the door, which is half window, and 
into which he squeezed his seven feet long 
shelf ofa bed, his writing-table, chair, and 
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washing apparatus by a miracle of inge- 
nuity. When both he and Toots were 
occupying this apartment, there was barely 
room for a fly besides. We had a serious 
quarrel the very day after my arrival, as I 
was determined to make him read and 
write in the drawing-room, and he was 
equally set on doing all his work in his 
own little corner. Finally I succumbed, 
comforted by finding that the cupboard 
was really the coolest room in the house, 
as it had the minimum of sun. 

At Kimberley I spent nearly four 
months, coming in for a long drought and 
excessive heat in December. Unless, 
however, one has a dislike to any really 
hot weather, there is nothing unhealthy to 
those who take the precaution of keeping 
within doors during the middle of the day, 
and are temperate, or, still better, teetotal. 
The heat of India must be far worse. As 
a rule, in Kimberley, you have cool hours 
at night, and there is always an indescrib- 
able dryness and lightness of atmosphere. 
The only unbearable weather affliction is 
the dust storm, which has the habit of 
rushing down upon you when you are 
thirsting for rain. As I heard it said, you 
learn with special vividness what St. Jude 
meant when he spoke of “ clouds without 
water.” How often such clouds gather in 
battalions, march up the immense vault of 
the sky, and either disperse as they come, 
or else prove precursors of the dust-storm, 
when “ the heavens are black with clouds 
and” wind, but rain is further off than 
ever. 

Kimberley may be shortly described as 
an irregular camp of one-storied huts, 
some built entirely of corrugated iron, 
others of sun-dried bricks; but all with 
corrugated-iron roofs gleaming in the sun. 
The richest people, as well as the poorest, 
are content with the one story, and very 
pleasant and even luxurious some of the 
houses are, by dint of broad verandahs 
embowered in creepers, and shady gar- 
dens. At first sight, however, a really 
frigntful impression of hideousness is pro- 
duced upon the new-comer. He “ thirsts 
for beauty in the daily drought of beauty, 
as the fields for August rain.” But, as 
time goes on, certain charms develop 
themselves which in a lovelier land might 
pass unnoticed or be but slightly appre- 
ciated. The hot and arid sand turns out 
to be amazingly fertile if only it can be 
drenched with water, and the eye rejoices 
more than can easily be expressed over 
every blade of grass, every opening flower, 





every tall green shoot, every leafy shadow. 
A vivid new meaning shines out in many 
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and many a Scripture expression; we can 
see how suddenly “the desert” can “ re- 
joice and blossom as the rose ; ” how “in 
the wilderness ” after rains “ waters break 
forth and streams in the desert;” how 
lovely in the barren and dry land are the 
“willows by the watercourses.” We can 
realize as never before what the sweet rest 
must have been by the wells and under 
the palms of Elim, and the delight of the 
“ shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Even the vast monotony of the rolling 
veldt ends by winning its way into English 
hearts, albeit accustomed to the deep 
lanes, the enclosed gardens, the green and 
mossy nooks of the old home; and a 
beauty of its own makes itself felt in what 
may be well described in the words of 
Isaiah as “ the land of far distances.” 

From Kimberley we paid a short visit 
to Bloemfontein, driving in a hired Cape 
cart, with four little horses, and sleeping 
on the road at a posting-house. Passing 
from Kimberley with its money-making, 
and diamond market, and smart shops, 
and “‘ go-aheadness,” into the Free State, 
with its undulating desert solitudes, its 
wagons with spans of oxen trekking at a 
mile an hour, and its scattered home- 
steads, was like driving out of the nine- 
teenth centuryjinto the Book of Gen- 
esis. 

Our journey was very pleasant and in- 
teresting, and would have been throughout 
delightful but for the all-penetrating desert 
dust and for one great thunderstorm. The 
monotony of the endless expanse of veldt 
was relieved by the strange effects of 
mirage, the vivid green oases (namely, 
farmsteads with shady trees and dams of 
water), the mere-cats (little burrowing 
creatures, something between a squirrel 
and a rabbit to look at), the vultures, the 
Osiriches (though tame), the sunset and 
the magnificent night sky, which in those 
regions has a vault immeasurably higher 
than we are used toat home. The storm 
caught us as we were approaching Bloem- 
fontein, and drove us to sheiter in a hen- 
house from the mighty hailstones, which 
rattled with deafening clatter on the iron 
roof. The roads, or rather tracks, into 
the town were turned into torrents, and 
we had some difficulty in making our way 
in as night fell. The streets looked white 
as with snow, from the piles of hailstones, 
and for the first time things felt like an 
English, not an African, November. The 
gardens, which had been at their best, 
were utterly stripped, and nearly all the 
glass in the town was smashed. Thus we 
did not see poor Bloemfontein to advan- 
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tage. Compared with Kimberley, how- 
ever, it struck us as exceedingly pretty. 

We returned at the end of a fortnight, 
and, shortly after, Spencer left me with 
Albert, and set out for Johannesburg in a 
cumbersome old coach, that looked as if 
it had carried the mails in England about 
the beginning of the century. Six or eight 
horses were “ inspanned ” (z.e., harnessed) 
into this machine; and the unfortunate 
Spencer underwent a five days’ journey, 
imprinted forever on his memory by the 
combination of heat, dust, and jolting, not 
to speak of crowded fellow-passengers, in- 
cluding three babies. He went on to Pre- 
toria, and returned through Natal, em- 
barking at Durban, and spending a week 
at Capetown on his way home. 

Spencer’s letters and other accounts I 
have since seen of Johannesburg, do not 
tempt one to settle down there just at 
present. True, money can be made in the 
gold-markets at a marvellous rate, but 
prices are enormously high, and a drought, 
such as is common in South Africa, brings 
with it terrible consequences, owing to the 
difficulties of transport. There is no rail- 
way as yet within three hundred miles, 
and the town depends entirely for its sup- 
plies on cattle and horse transport. Quite 
recently, under prolonged drought, these 
animals died in great numbers, and Jo- 
hanaesburg was brought face to face with 
famine. A few months ago, I read the 
following paragraph in a newspaper, which 
well describes the state of things, and 
teaches us the wholesome lesson that man 
cannot live by go/d alone. It is an En- 
glish lady who writes :— 

“We went by train from Durban to 
Ladysmith, and thence by coach to the 
Golden City, to Johannesburg. What a 
journey! Rough is no name for it. We 
had ten horses, two drivers, fourteen pas- 
sengers, did sixty miles a day, with a meal 
every time the coach stopped at a station. 
On the way we saw many evidences of 
the terrible drought which has been afflict- 
ing this country, horses and oxen lying 
dead in great numbers. There had been 
but two or three showers in eight months, 
and the grass was therefore all burnt up. 
We reached Johannesburg October roth, 
six weeks and one day after leaving New- 
castle. The town surprised us. It is the 
largest in Africa, though only three years 
old, and three hundred miles from a rail- 
way. Our lodgings cost us £10 each per 
month, rising first to £12 and then to 
£15, so we determined to have a house of 
our own. One man asked £300 a year for 
a furnished house, and actually got £360. 
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Finally, we secured a four-room cottage 
for £20 a month, taking in three gentle- 
men lodgers at £12 a month each. Pro- 
visions are at famine prices, and as beer 
is 4s. a bottle our friends had better sign 
the pledge before they come out here. 
Everybody lives well and eats plenty, in 
spite of the high prices. We enjoy splen- 
did health, and don’t seem to mind the 
heat. There are sixty doctors here, and 
four hundred public-houses in the town 
already. The most disagreeable things 
are the dust storms, and the streets are 
not paved at all. My husband gota place 
with a salary of £240 a year. He met 
two joiners whom he knew, and they said 
they were making £12 10s. a week each. 
Bakers and cooks make most money here. 
They: get nearly anything they like to 
charge, as people are fond of good living. 
Rain has now come, so that we may expect 
a return of prosperity, and easier prices 
in the provision market. When we ar- 
rived prices were: Flour 14s. per stone, 
butter 7s. 6d. per lb., eggs 4s. 6d. a dozen, 
condensed milk 2s. 6d. a tin, fresh milk 2s. 
a quart, sugar Is. per lb., oatmeal Is. 9d. 
per lb., meat 9d. and Is., cabbages 2s. 6d. 
each, lettuce Is. a head, potatoes I4s. a 
stone, bread 6d. for a loaf the size of your 
penny ones.” 

Drainage, moreover, is still in an un- 


healthy condition, and fevers are rife, of 
course aggravated by drink. 

At the same time, there is a fine field 
here for British enterprise, and there is a 


glorious field open before the Church. It 
will be her own fault if she does not wina 
great victory in the Gold Fields. The first 
English clergyman (who, by the by, is an 
Irishman), Mr. Darragh, has made a 
grand beginning, and has already an active 
staff under him. I was told that in his 
a" day offertory bags he found 

500. 

By contrast with Johannesburg, Kim- 
berley prices are not unreasonably high, 
but it is a curious fact that no coppers are 
ever tobe seen. Athreepenny bit — called 
a tickey — is the lowest coin current. Al- 
bert’s sidesman, on one occasion, spoke 
with great wrath of having found a copper 
in the offertory bag, and said he had an- 
nounced that the very next that was found 
there he would throw down the first well 
he came to. 

During the remainder of my stay at 
Kimberley I had few events to chronicle, 
except a two nights’ visit to Barkly West, 
a pretty place on the Vaal River, whither 
we posted in the public conveyance, a 
Cape cart carrying nine people. 
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carts are very well adapted to the veldt- 
travelling, being strongly built, and well 
hung on two wheels; while a tilt, with can- 
vas sides to it, is a protection from either 
sun or rain. A single horse in harness is 
hardly ever seen; even the carts carrying 
only four people, which are the cabs of 
Kimberley, have always a pair. 

The Kimberley diamonds are of very 
various tints; the highly admired pure 
white being rare, and amber-colored, lilac, 
pinkish, bluish, and black abundant. One 
magnificent diamond, of the finest white 
color, fourteen and one-half carats in 
weight, and valued at £20,000, we had the 
good luck to see. This truly precious 
stone had been found in the river-diggings 
at Jagersfontein, not far off; the “ dry dig- 
gings ” do not often produce the best white 
stones. When we first arrived we were 
taken to see the “ washing,” and most in- 
teresting it was to be given a triangular 
piece of tin and set to work sorting out the 
diamonds from a heap of newly washed 
“blue” (ze¢., diamondiferous rock, that 
has been crumbled by exposure to the 
weather). I think I must have picked out 
twenty or twenty-five in half an hour, but 
they were all small. Even in the rough, 
many of the stones are bright and easily 
detected. 

Later, I went down the Bultfontein mine 
in a “tub” or rather a barrel. There are 
underground workings, but I was content 
with going to the bottom of the enormous 
quarry, in the said barre!, accompanied by 
amanager. It was worked on chains by 
machinery, and took me down with per- 
fect smoothness and safety. A small white 
diamond, sticking out of the “ blue ” being 
picked up just as I got to the bottom, was 
presented to me in honor of the occasion, 
after a world of formalities, necessary as a 
precaution against I. D. B’ism.* For a 
time I had this treasure in my room at the 
parsonage, before getting the license; and 
I was accordingly liable at any moment to 
be “run in” by the police. 

On January 16, Albert took the second 
half of his holiday, and escorted me back 
to Capetown. My good-bye to Kimberley 
was a sad wrench; “Casual City” had 
endeared itself to me, and it was melan- 
choly to reflect how improbable it was that 
I should ever visit it again. ‘There was 
one evering walk with my brother which 
I shall always remember, on the top of the 
“heap” behind his little iron church. 
The “ heaps,” though not at all unlike the 


*-J.e., the trade of the Illicit Diamond Buyer, by 
means of which a million’s worth of diamonds are an- 
nually stolen. 
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mounds of coal-refuse with which many 
of us are only too familiar in England, have 
one difference; they are mercifully wot 
black, but of bluish grey and reddish 
hues; and the coarse-foliaged ‘ tobacco- 
tree ” (so called) and great flowering this- 
tles and other rather pretty weeds contrive 
to grow on their sides. The view over 
the “West End,” scattering its little 
houses scantily over the veldt with the 
wide horizon, and the pretty shady garden- 
plots nearer home, in the lovely sunset 
light, was really charming. 

Pretty nearly all our friends came to 
the station to see us off. At De Aar we 
branched off into the eastern province; 
and it is impossible to describe the enjoy- 
ment, to our desert-wearied eyes, of the 
lovely vegetation, the hills and vaileys that 
we entered upon in afew hours’time. For 
miles the railway passed through groves 
of mimosa, filling the air with fragrance ; 
and we saw clumps of aloes with gigantic 
flower-spikes, bushes of geranium, trees 
and shrubs in endless variety. Tracts of 
thorny “bush” which would make rags 
and tatters of English clothes and s&ns, 
gave one a vivid idea of the difficulties of 
guerilla warfare in a country where the 
enemy, unencumbered by garments and 
with a tough polished black hide that can 
resist most things, must find convenient 
But we 


covert in this impervious jungle. 
may hope that the days of native wars in 


South Africa are over. It was pleasant, 
while travelling across the “ Karoo” on 
our way to Kimberley, to notice the pros- 
perous-looking natives, and the jolly little 
black children tumbling out of their huts 
to grin at the train, and to feel that, under 
the English flag, the old Bible words, so 
significant of the chiefest biessing in days 
of oppression, are true now of these races ; 
“none shall make them afraid.” How 
different in the regions of kidnappery, 
slave-trading, and freebooting! England 
has not always had clean hands, alas! in 
her transactions with natives, but she has 
of late years awakened to her duty, and 
may now fairly claim the credit of dealing 
justly with the colored people who come 
under her rule. If only strong measures 
are taken to put down the sale of spirits 
among the natives (as is now done with 
considerable success in Natal), we shall 
have got rid of the worst remaining blot 
on our shield. The subject is being seri- 
ously taken up, and there is every hope it 
will be effectively dealt with. Hard ex- 
perience has proved that, among the black 
races of Africa, alcohol is an unmitigated 
curse. Moderation is practically unknown ; 
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the native’s view of drink is raw brandy 
by the tumblerful, and his aim, furious or 
helpless drunkenness. It does not appear 
to exterminate the people, but it brutalizes 
and degrades them in every conceivable 
way. 

Some of the scenery on our journey 
reminded me of a glorified Surrey, till the 
sight of ostriches, mincing along by the 
side of the railway with a peculiar air of 
affectation, or of natives dressed simply 
in ochre-colored blankets, brought me 
back to Africa. 

As we neared the coast, the air lost its 
dryness, and when we arrived at Grahams- 
town in the dark, and stood on the plat- 
form in a drizzling rain, we might have 
been at an English station in the month 
of June. 

We spent a most pleasant week at the 
bishop’s house, albeit unfortunately minus 
host and hostess, who were in England. 
The bishop's sister, Miss Webb, was our 
kind entertainer. A short railway journey 
took us to Port Elizabeth, where we em- 
barked for Capetown on the Donald Currie 
S.S. Hawarden Castle. 

Again I was welcomed by Sir Hercules 
and Lady Robinson, who received Albert 
and me at their lovely summer villa on 
the slopes of Table Mountain, at Ronde- 
bosch. My brother saw me off on the 
Union S.S. Moor, on February 6. 

On board the same steamer, I found a 
gentleman of the name of Maund, in 
charge of two chiefs, natives of Matabele- 
land, whom he was bringing over.on a 
visit to England, with a Dutchman named 
Colenbrander as interpreter. Before long, 
Lieutenant Maund related to me the his- 
tory of these chiefs and of the mission on 
which they were bound; and I think it is 
of sufficient interest to give at length. 

Lieutenant Maund was in the latter part 
of 1888 travelling in Matabeleland. He 
was an agent of some gold-mining com- 
pany, and while there he paid a visit to 
King Lobengulo (whom he had known 
before), probably to bargain with him. 
An interpreter was present, through whom 
they conversed. Now the king, though a 
mere savage, is a shrewd man and is quite 
aware of the danger he is in from the near 
neighborhood of the Transvaal Dutch and 
the Portuguese. Since the great gold- 
rush into the Transvaal the Dutch have 
been naturally moving off northward, after 
selling their land to the new-comers. 
Their desire undoubtedly has been to 
make a treaty with Lobengulo and get a 
footing in his country; but he has no idea 
of coming under their domination. He 
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has a still greater horror naturally of the 
Portuguese, who are only known to the 
black races as slave-dealers, and who even 
at that time had begun to show great 
symptoms of coveting the Mashona coun- 
try which “ marches ” with their frontier. 
(We know how unjustifiable an aggression 
they have lately been attempting in that 
direction.) 

The king said to Lieutenant Maund : “1 
am afraid of being eaten up by either the 
Portuguese or the Boers—the Boers 
come into my country and the Portuguese 
also come; but I will not have them to 
eat me up. I wish to make friends with 
the Great White Queen, but the Boers tell 
me there is no White Queen —that En- 
gland has been eaten up by the Dutch 
long ago. I don’t know what to believe 
among them all. You must do this for me, 
Maundy — you must take two of my chiefs 
home with you to England and let them 
see the Great White Queen for them- 
selves, and bring me word again.” 

Now Lieutenant Maund, being a private 
gentleman occupied with his own affairs, 
had no fancy for this very ticklish mis- 
sion. He had no authority, he could not 


possibly obtain instructions from the high 
commissioner, for he was about six hun- 
dred miles from the nearest telegraph 


wire, and in short he tried to excuse him- 
self. In amomentthe king’s countenance 
changed, and he said: “ Aaou! then you 
are as bad as the rest of them.” My im- 
pression is, though he did not tell me so, 
that he would have risked his neck had 
he persisted in his refusal. At all events, 
he saw that he would be throwing away a 
very great chance for England, inasmuch 
as this was a distinct offer of friendship 
on the part of an independent prince, 
whose dominions may be roughly said to 
cover a territory about twice the size of 
Germany and rich in gold. Had Lieuten- 
ant Maund refused the mission, the king 
would have believed all the stories of 
there being no White Queen, and would 
have gone in for the most favorable bar- 
gain he could with the Dutch, as second- 
best. 

Lieutenant Maund accordingly said: 
“Well, I will do what you wish; but 1 
must first know where the money is to 
come from. I have none, and it will re- 
quire a large sum.” 

The king replied: “ Do you think I 
should ask you to do this thing, and not 
pay for it? How much do you want?” 
Lieutenant Maund answered, “ £600.” 





Without another word, Lobengulo stalked | 
out of his kraal, went up to a wagon, and 
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brought out of it the money in English 
gold. (Our money is current through the 
Dutch States, and no doubt the king had 
made it by trading.) 

Lieutenant Maund then asked what men 
he was to take. Two old chiefs were 
chosen, one over seventy-five, the other 
not much younger. He said: “ These old 
men will die of the cold in England; you 
don’t know what an English March is.” 
“Oh,” replied the king “they won’t doth 
die ;” and he explained that these partic- 
ular men were to go, because the elder one 
was his * Memory” and the other his 
“ Tongue.” The name of the “ Memory” 
was “ Babyjane,” that of the “ Tongue ” I 
forget. The former was a quiet, observant 
old fellow ; the latter a great talker. 

All difficulties being thus met, Lieuten- 
ant Maund took the chiefs incharge. (Ba- 
byjane, I think, was father-in-law to the 
king, or rather, ove of his fathers-in-law.) 
I believe he could not obtain clothing for 
them till they reached Kimberley. From 
thence he telegraphed word of his mission 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, and, haviag 
engaged an interpreter, the whole party 
arrived at Capetown about ten days before 
I got there myself on my way home. 

On their arrival, Lieutenant Maund nat- 
urally found the high commissioner some- 
what suspicious of the whole story. It 
was manifest that if these men were not 
impostors, as he at first imagined, the mis- 
sion was of great importance, and he 
justly considered that he ought to be the 
responsible person in the matter. Since 
hearing of the mission he had had per- 
emptory instructions from Downing Street 
not to give any sanction to it, and he ac- 
cordingly refused to do so. Lieutenant 
Maund, however, in many interviews made 
it clear to Sir Hercules that he had really 
had no choice in the matter. He could 
not have refused Lobengulo, and if the 
chiefs were sent back to their own country 
from Capetown they would inevitably be 
put to death. It became clear that go 
they must, with or without permission ; 
and the high commissioner, having learnt 
all the facts of the tase, telegraphed to 
Lord Knutsford that in his opinion it 
would be for British interests if her Maj- 
esty would grant the interview. No an- 
swer from Downing Street was received 
before the ship sailed; and finally they 
took their passage without it on board the 
Union S.S. the Moor, on which I also 
embarked. 

The two chiefs were completely bewil- 
dererd by the ship and the sea, and for 
some time uttered not a word. They were 
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|and assured me he would do his utmost 


fortunately not seasick, or probably they 
would have considered themselves be- 
witched. Atlast one of them said: “ We 
get up, and we go to bed, night after 
night, day after day, and always water! 
always water!” They called the steamer 
“the great kraal that pushes through the 
water.” When we reached “the Dol- 
drums” (ie, the neighborhood of the 
Equator), one of them said to an Irish gen- 
tleman on board: “ Does the great water 
all belong to the White Queen?” “In- 
deed it does,” replied this very loyal Irish- 
man. 

I had an interview with them, and took 
pains to convince them there was a White 
Queen, assuring them I had had the honor 
of serving her Majesty and had kissed her 
hand. One of them thereupon touched 
his eyes and replied: “ We believe it, as 
you say so, but we are taking our own 
eyes to see.” When we got into rough 
weather in the Bay, they said: “ The river 
is full to-day.” Off Lisbon, when told it 
was Portuguese, they sat on deck with 
their backs turned to it, and said: “ How 
is it the White Queen allows Portugal 
between her and Africa?” 

During the voyage I considered very 
much how I could advance the cause. | 
became very anxious indeed that it should 
be successful, and that we should contrive 


an interview, but I believe we should 
never have managed it if we had not for- 
tunately touched at Madeira, and taken on 


board Lord Lothian, I knew very well 
that, even if Lord Knutsford approved of 
this deputation, there might still be some 
difficulty in obtaining her Majesty’s con- 
sent to an interview, as she is not in the 
habit of receiving stray black men, espe- 
cially with no accredited person in attend- 
ance on them. However, when I saw 
Lord Lothian, I thought at once that he 
was the best person to interest in the 
matter, as a member of the government, 
though not in the Cabinet. Fortunately 
I knew him slightly, and I thought if I 
could interest him he would probably in- 
fluence the Cabinet, while his opinion 
would be one likely to weigh with her 
Majesty. We had not much time, for we 
took him on board on Friday, and we 
landed at Southampton on Tuesday, but I 
at once introduced him to Lieutenant 
Maund and to Mr. Selous (who was also 
with us, and who knew Matabeleland well, 
as he spends most of his time hunting 
there), and by the time we landed Lord 
Lothian, after an interview with the two 
chiefs and after hearing the whole history, 
was quite as keenly interested as I was, 
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to bring about the interview. 

On the Tuesday when we arrived at 
Southampton a brother of Lieutenant 
Maund came on board, and he caused us 
some dismay by saying that her Majesty 
was going to Biarritz the very following 
Monday. So we had very little time to 
spare. Lieutenant Maund gave up all for 
lost, but I assured him that the hurry was 
all for the best, as there would be so little 
time for pros and cons. On the Thurs- 
day afternoon I received a happy letter 
from him, saying that consent had been 
given, and that the chiefs were to be taken 
to Windsor Castle on Saturday at three 
o’clock. I hoped all was now in good 
train, but on the following day — Friday 
afternoon — a terrible hitch occurred, 
Lieutenant Maund wrote me word that, 
though the chiefs were to be welcomed, 
he was not to be allowed to accompany 
them —the fact being, as Sir Hercules 
had foreseen, that it is not usual for a pri- 
vate gentleman to be received on such a 
mission at court. He wrote to me there- 
fore to say that he was ina great difficulty ; 
he was not at all anxious to intrude on 
her Majesty, but the chiefs would not stir 
without him. They said: “ The king told 
us that Maundy was to be our father. 
We were not to be afraid of the Great 
White Queen; we don’t understand this 
at all, and if Maundy does not go with us 
we shall go straight home to Matabele- 
land.” 

I immediately tried to find Lord Knuts- 
ford, and put the case before him, but I 
could not succeed in seeing him; I could 
merely send a note up to his room. How- 
ever, late in the evening I ascertained 
that Lord Lothian had set to work afresh, 
and had overcome the difficulty, and that 
all was settled for the interview on the 
following day. It is amusing to notice 
how these two blacks had brought all the 
authorities round! 

The interview took place, and the queen 
received them with the utmost kindness, 
having no doubt by this time become 
thoroughly interested in the whole matter. 
Lieutenant Maund came to report prog- 
ress to me immediately after his return 
from Windsor. He said her Majesty had 
sent a carriage to meet them, and that she 
also ordered a turn-out of fifty Lifeguards- 
men in St. George’s Hall. These magnif- 
icent soldiers are, I think, all over six feet 
one inch, and they impressed the chiefs 
extremely when once they had ascertained 
that they were not stuffed. The queen 
then received them in thecorridor. They 
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were introduced by Lord Knutsford, who 
related to her Majesty the whole history, 
and then placed in the queen’s own hand 
Lobengulo’s letter, in which he asked for 
the queen’s protection against his ene- 
mies, and promised in return to be her 
friend. This letter Lieutenant Maund 
had written down from the king’s dicta- 
tion and had caused him toaffix to it some 
kind of seal. When the letter was placed 
in the queen’s hands the delight of the 
chiefs was extreme ; their end was accom- 
plished. They were then entertained at 
luncheon, and had golden goblets to drink 
out of, which they imagined were from 
the queen’s own table. They were also 
shown St. George’s Chapel and the curi- 
osities of Windsor, and amongst other 
things they were especially pleased to 
see Cetewayo’s assegai. On the Monday 
Lieutenant Maund brought the chiefs to 
wish me good-bye. They were radiant, 
and when I asked them if they knew at 
once which was the queen, they replied 
together: “Oh, there could be no doubt 
which was the queen.” 

I should have mentioned that the queen 
very kindly spoke to them and asked them 
if they felt the cold, to which they replied : 
** How shouid we feel the cold, when there 
is a great queen who can make it either 
hot or cold?” They were afterwards 
taken to see Woolwich and the great 
guns; and also a parade of troops at Al- 
dershot. They made some acquaintance 
with London society, and were taken to 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. The elder of the two, Babyjane, 
especially was struck with religious awe 
when he saw these great churches. Shortly 
after they re-eembarked for Africa, and I 
have since heard they arrived home in 
safety. 

This piece of Matabele history has, as 
will at once be seen, a significant bearing 
on the present Portuguese crisis. As in 
the eyes of the natives themselves the 
only question is “ which White Power 
shall eat them up,” they very naturally 
prefer that power which is likely to per- 
form the ceremony with kindness and jus- 
tice. Now they know well enough that, 
under England’s protection, native powers 
are guarded from rapine, and Lobengulo 
is accordingly willing to place himself, in 
mere self-defence, under British protec- 
tion. He is, however, a slippery savage, 
and if we shilly-shally in the matter he 


will have no scruple whatever in throwing | 


us over, and making the best terms he can 
with the Portuguese. I trust that nothing 
will tempt us to interfere with any just 
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claims that Portugal or any other power 
may possess in South Africa; but we are 
bound to prevent unjust aggression upon 
territories where England, backed by the 
support of the native rulers, has a prior 
claim. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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ALL day I had followed at the heels of 
a pursuing army engaged on one of the 
finest battles that ever camp of exercise 
beheld. Thirty thousand troops had by 
the wisdom of the government of India 
been turned loose over a few thousand 
square miles of country to practise in 
peace what they would never attempt in 
war. Consequently cavalry charged un- 
shaken infantry at the trot. Infantry cap- 
tured artillery by frontal attacks delivered 
in line of quarter columns, and mounted 
infantry skirmished up to the wheels of an 
armored train which carried nothing more 
deadly than a twenty-five pounder Arm- 
strong, two Nordenfeldts, and a few score 
volunteers, all cased in three-eighths-inch 
boiler-plate. Yet it was a very lifelike 
camp. Operations did not cease at sun- 
down ; nobody knew the country and no- 
body spared man or horse. There was 
unending cavalry scouting and almost un- 
ending forced work over broken ground. 
The Army of the South had finally pierced 
the centre of the Army of the North, and 
was pouring through the gap hot-foot to 
capture a city of strategic importance. Its 
front extended fanwise, the sticks being 
represented by regiments strung out along 
the line of route backwards to the divi- 
sional transport columns and all the lum- 
ber that trails behind an army on the move. 
On its right the broken left of the Army 
of the North was flying in mass, chased 
by the Southern horse and hammered by 
the Southern guns till these had been 
pushed far beyond the limits of their last 
support. Then the flying sat down to 
rest, while the elated commandant of the 
pursuing force telegraphed that he held 
all in check and observation. 

Unluckily he did not observe that three 
miles to his right flank a flying column of 
Northern horse with a detachment of 
Ghoorkhas and British troops had been 
pushed round, as fast as the falling light 
allowed, to cut across the entire rear of the 
| Southern Army, to break, as it were, all 
| the ribs of the fan where they converged 
| by striking at the transport, reserve am- 
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munition, and artillery supplies. Their 
instructions were to go in, avoiding the 
few scouts who might not have been drawn 
off by the pursuit, and create sufficient 
excitement to impress the Southern Army 
with the wisdom of guarding their own 
flank and rear before they captured cities. 
It was a pretty manoeuvre, neatly carried 
out. , 

Speaking for the second division of the 
Southern Army, our first intimation of the 
attack was at twilight when the artillery 
were laboring in deep sand, most of the 
escort were trying to help them out, and 
the main body of the infantry had gone 
on. A Noah’s Ark of elephants, camels, 
and the mixed menagerie of an Indian 
transport-train bubbled and squealed be- 
hind the guns, when there appeared from 
nowhere in particular British infantry to 
the extent of three companies, who sprang 
to the heads of the gun-horses and brought 
all to a stand-still amid oaths and cheers. 

“ How’s that, umpire?” said the major 
commanding the attack, and with one voice 
the drivers and limber gunners answered 
“Hout!” while the colonel of artillery 
sputtered. 

“ All your scouts are charging our main 
body,” said the major. ‘ Your flanks are 
unprotected for two miles. I think we’ve 
broken the back of this division. And 
listen, — there go the Ghoorkhas !” 

A weak fire broke from the rear-guard 
more than a mile away, and was answered 
by cheerful howlings. The Ghoorkhas, 
who should have swung clear of the second 
division, had stepped on its tail in the 
dark, but drawing off hastened to reach 
the next line of attack which lay almost 
parallel to us five or six miles away. 

Our column swayed and surged irreso- 
lutely,—three batteries, the divisional 
ammunition reserve, the baggage, and a 
section of the hospital and bearer corps. 
The commandant ruefully promised to re- 
port himself “cut up” to the nearest um- 
pire, and commending his cavalry and all 
other cavalry to the special care of Eblis, 
toiled on to resume touch with the rest of 
the division. 

** We'll bivouac here to-night,” said the 
major; “1 have a notion that the Ghoor- 
khas will get caught. They may want us 
to re-form on. Stand easy till the trans- 
port gets away.” 

A hand caught my beast’s bridle and led 
him out of the choking dust; alarger hand 
deftly canted me out of the saddle; and 
two of the hugest hands in the world re- 
ceived me sliding. Pleasant is the lot of 
the special correspondent who falls into 
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such hands as those of Privates Mulvaney, 
Ortheris, and Learoyd. 

“ An’ that’s all right,” said the Irishman 
calmly. “We thought we’d find you 
somewheres here by. Is there anything 


av yours in the transport? Orth’ris ’ll 
fetch ut out.” 

Ortheris did “fetch ut out,” from under 
the trunk of an elephant, in the shape of 
a servant and an animal both laden with 
The little man’s eyes 


medical comforts. 
sparkled. 

“If the brutil an’ licentious soldiery av 
these parts gets sight av the thruck,” said 
Mulvaney, making practised investigation, 
“they'll loot ev’rything. They’re bein’ 
fed on iron-filin’s an’ dog-biscuit these 
days, but glory’s no compensation for a 
belly-ache. Praise be, we’re here to pro- 
tect you, sorr. Beer, sausage, bread (soft 
an’ that’s a cur’osity), soup in a tin, whis- 
key by the smell av ut, an’ fowls! Mother 
av Moses, but ye take the field like a con- 
fectioner! ’ Tis scand’lus.” 

“’Ere’s a orficer,” said Ortheris signifi- 
cantly. ‘“ When the sergent’s done lushin’ 
the privit may clean the pot.” 

I bundled several things into Mulvaney’s 
haversack before the major’s hand fell 
on my shoulder and he said tenderly: 
“Requisitioned for the queen’s service. 
Wolseley was quite wrong about special 
correspondents. They are the soldier's 
best friends. Come and take pot-luck with 
us to-night.” 

And so it happened amid laughter and 
shoutings that my well-considered com- 
missariat melted away to reappear later at 
the mess-table, which was a water-proof 
sheet spread on the ground. The flying 
column had taken three days’ rations with 
it, and there be few things nastier than 
government rations — especially when 
government is experimenting with German 
toys. Erbswurst, tinned beef of surpass- 
ing tinniness, compressed vegetables and 
meat-biscuits may be nourishing, but what 
Thomas Atkins wants is bulk in his inside. 
The major, assisted by his brother officers, 
purchased goats for the camp, and so made 
the experiment of no effect. Long before 
the fatigue party sent to collect brushwood 
had returned, the men were settled down 
by their valises, kettles and pots had ap- 
peared from the surrounding country and 
were dangling over fires as the kid and 
the compressed vegetable bubbled togeth- 
er; there rose acheerful clinking of mess- 
tins; outrageous demands for “a little 
more stuffin’ with that there liver-wing ;” 
and gust on gust of chaff as pointed as a 
bayonet and as delicate as a gun-butt. 
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“The boys are in a good temper,” said 


the major. “ They'll be singing presently. 
Well, a night like this is enough to make 
them happy.” 

Over our heads burned the wonderful 
Indian stars, which are not all pricked in 
on one plane but preserving an orderly 
perspective draw the eye through the vel- 
vet darkness of the void up to the barred 
doors of heaven itself. The earth was a 
grey shadow more unreal than the sky. 
We could hear her breathing lightly in the 
pauses between the howling of the jack- 
als, the movement of the wind in the 
tamarisks, and the fitful mutter of mus- 
ketry-fire leagues away to the left. A na- 
tive woman from some unseen hut began 
to sing, the mail-train thundered past on 
its way to Delhi, and a roosting crow 
cawed drowsily. Then there was a belt- 
loosening silence about the fires, and the 
even breathing of the crowded earth took 
up the story. 

The men, full fed, turned to tobacco 
and song, — their officers with them. 
Happy is the subaltern who can win the 
approval of the musical critics in his regi- 
ment, and is honored among the more in- 
tricate step-dancers. By him, as by him 
who plays cricket craftily, will Thomas 
Atkins stand in time of need, when he 
will let a better officer go on alone, The 
ruined tombs of jsorgotten Mussulman 
saints heard the ballad of * Agra Town,” 
“The Buffalo Battery,” “ Marching to 
Kabul,” “ The long, long Indian Day,” 
“The Place where the Punkah-coolie 
died,” and that crashing chorus which an- 
nounces 


Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand and eagle eye, 

Must he acquire, who would aspire 
To see the grey boar die. 


To-day, of all those jovial thieves who 
appropriated my commissariat and lay and 
laughed round that waterproof sheet not 
one remains. They went to camps that 
were not of exercise and battles without 
umpires. Burmah, the Soudan, and the 
frontier, — fever and fight — took them in 
their time. 

I drifted across to the men’s fires in 
search of Mulvaney whom I found strate- 
gically greasing his feet by the blaze. 
There is nothing particularly lovely in the 
sight of a private thus engaged after a 
long day’s march, but when you reflect on 
the exact proportion of the “ might, maj- 
esty, dominion, and power ” of the British 
Empire that stands on those feet you take 
an interest in the proceedings. 
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“ There’s a blister, bad luck to ut, on 
the heel,” said Mulvaney. “I can’t touch 
ut. Prick ut out, little man.” 

Ortheris produced his housewife, eased 
the trouble with a needle, stabbed Mul- 
vaney in the calf with the same weapon, 
and was incontinently kicked into the fire. 

“I’ve bruk the best av my toes over 
you, ye grinnin’ child av disruption,” said 
Mulvaney, sitting cross-legged, and nurs- 
ing his feet; then seeing me: “Oh, ut’s 
you, sorr! Be welkim, an’ take that ma- 
raudin’ scutt’s place. Jock, hold him 
down on the cindhers for a bit.” 

But Ortheris escaped and went else- 
where, as I took possession of the hollow 
he had scraped for himself and lined with 
his great-coat. Learoyd on the other side 
of the fire grinned affably and in a minute 
fell fast asleep. 

“ There’s the height av politeness for 
you,” said Mulvaney, lighting his pipe 
with a flaming branch. “ But Jock’s eaten 
half a box av your sardines at wan gulp, 
an’ I think the tin too. What’s the best 
wid you, sorr, an’ how did you happen to 
be on the losin’ side this day when we 
captured you?” 

“The Army of the South is winning all 
along the line,” I said. 

“Then that line’s the hangman’s rope, 
savin’ your presence. You’ll learn to-mor- 
row how we rethreated to dhraw thim on 
before we made thim trouble, an’ that’s 
what a women does. By the same tokin, 
we'll be attacked before the dawnin’ an’ ut 
would be betther not to slip your boots. 
How do I know that? By the light av 
pure reason. Here are three companies 
av us ever so far inside av the enemy’s 
flank an’ a crowd av roarin’, tarin’, squeal- 
in’ cavalry gone on just to turn out the 
whole hornet’s nest av them. Av course 
the enemy will pursue, by brigades like as 
not, an’ thin we’ll have to run for ut. Mark 
my words. I am av the opinion av Polo- 
nius whin he said: ‘ Don’t fight wid ivry 
scutt for the pure joy av fightin’, but if 
you do, knock the nose av him first an’ 
frequint.’ We ought to ha’ gone on an’ 
helped the Ghoorkhas.” 

“ But what do you know about Polo- 
nius?” Idemanded. This was a new side 
of Mulvaney’s character. 

** All that Shakespeare iver wrote an’ a 
dale more that the gallery shouted,” said 
the man of war carefully lacing his boots. 
‘“‘ Did I not tell you av Silver’s theatre in 
Dublin, whin I was younger than I am 
now an’ a patron av the drama? Ould 
Silver wud never pay actor man or woman 
their just dues, an’ by consequince his 
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comp’nies was collapsible at the last 
minut’. Thin the bhoys wud clamor to 
take a part, an’ oft as not ould Silver made 
them pay for the fun, Faith, I’ve seen 
Hamlut played wid a new black eye an’ 
the queen as full as a cornucopia. I re- 
mimber wanst Hogin that ‘listed in the 
Black Tyrone an’ was shot in South 
Africa, he sejuced ould Silver into givin’ 
him Hamlut’s part instid av me that had a 
fine fancy for rhetoric in those days. Av 
course I wint into the gallery an’ began to 
fill the pit wid other peoples’ hats, an’ | 
passed the time av day to Hogin, walkin’ 
through Denmark like a hamstrung mule 
wid a pall on his back. ‘ Hamlut,’ sez I, 
‘there’s a hole in yourheel. Pull up your 
shtockins, Hamlut,’ sez 1. ‘ Hamlut, Ham- 
lut, for the love av decincy dhrop that 
skull an’ pull up your shtockins.’ The 
whole house begun to tell him that. He 
stopped his soliloquishms mid-between. 
‘My shtockins may be comin’ down or 
they may not,’ sez he, screwin’ his eye 
into the gallery, for well he knew who I 
was. ‘ But afther this performince is over 
me an’ the Ghost’ll knock the head off av 
you, Terence, wid your ass’s bray!’ An’ 
that’s how I come to know about Hamlut. 
Eyah! Those days, those days! Did 
you iver have onendin’ devilmint an’ noth- 
in’ to pay for it in your life, sorr?” 

“ Never, without having to pay,” I said. 

“That’s thrue! ’Tis mane whin you 
considher on ut; but ut’s the same wid 
horse or fut. A headache if you dhrink, 
an’ a belly-ache if you eat too much, an’ a 
heart-ache to kape all down. Faith the 
beast only gets the colic, an’ he’s the lucky 
man.” 

He dropped his head and stared into 
the fire, fingering his moustache the while. 
From the far side of the bivouac the voice 
of Corbet-Nolan, senior subaltern of B 
Company uplifted itself in an ancient and 
much appreciated song of sentiment, the 
men moaning melodiously behind him, 


The north wind blew coldly, she drooped from 
that hour, 
My own little Kathleen, my sweet little Kath- 


leen, 
Kathleen, my Kathieen, Kathleen O’Moore! 


With forty-five O’s in the last word; 
even at that distance you might have cut 
the soft South Irish accent with a shovel. 

“For all we take we must pay, but the 
price is cruel high,” murmured Mulvaney 
when the chorus had ceased. 

“*What’s the trouble?” I said gently, 
for I knew that he was a man of an inex- 
tinguishable sorrow. 
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“ Hear now,” said he. ‘“ Ye know what 
Iam now. I know what I mint to be at 
the beginnin’ av myservice. I’ve tould 
you time an’ again, an’ what I have not 
Dinah Shadd has. An’ whatamI? Oh, 
Mary Mother av Hiven, an ould dhrunken, 
untrustable baste av a privit that has seen 
the reg’ment change out from colonel to 
drummer-boy, not wanst or twicest, but 
scores av times! Ay, scores! An’ me 
not so near gettin’ promotion as in the 
first! An’ me livin’ on an’ kapin’ clear av 
clink, not by my own good conduck, but 
the kindness av some orf’cer-bhoy young 
enough to be son tome! Do I not know 
ut? Can I not tell whin I’m passed over 
at p’rade, tho’ I’m rockin’ full av liquor an’ 
ready to fall all in wan piece, such as even 
a suckin’ child might see, bekaze, ‘ Oh, ’tis 
only ould Mulvaney!’ An’ whin I’m let 
off in ord’ly-room through some thrick of 
the tongue an’ a ready answer an’ the 
ould man’s mercy, is ut smilin’ I feel whin 
I fall away an’ go back to Dinah Shadd, 
thryin’ to carry ut all off as a joke? Not 
I! ’Tis hell to me, dumb hell through ut 
all; an’ next time whin the fit comes | 
will be as bad again. Good cause the 
reg’ment has to know me for the best sol- 
dier in ut. Better cause have I to know 
mesilf for the worst man. I’m only fit to 
tache the new drafts what I'll niver learn 
myself; an’ I’m sure, as tho’ I heard ut, 
that the minut wan av these pink-eyed re- 
cruities gets away from my ‘ Mind ye now,’ 
an’ ‘ Listen to this, Jim, bhoy,’—sure | 
am that the sergint houlds me up to him 
for a warnin’. So I tache, as they say at 
musketry-instruction, by direct an’ rico- 
chet fire. Lord be good to me, for I have 
stud some throuble !” 

* Lie down and go to sleep,” said I, not 
being able to comfort oradvise. ‘“ You’re 
the best man in the regiment, and, next 
to Otheris, the biggest fool. Lie down 
and wait till we’re attacked. What force 
will tuey turn out? Guns, think you?” 

“Try that wid your lorrds an’ ladies, 
twistin’ an’ turnin’ the talk, tho’ you mint 
ut well. Ye cud say nothin’ to help me, 
an’ yet ye niver knew what cause I had to 
be what I am.” 

“Begin at the beginning and go on to 
the end,” I said royally. ‘ But rake up the 
fire a bit first.” 

I passed Ortheris’s bayonet for a poker. 

“ That shows how little we know what 
we do,” said Mulvaney, putting it aside. 
“ Fire takes all the heart out av the steel, 
an’ the next time, may be, that our little 
man is fighting for his life his bradawl "Il 
break, an’ so you’ll ha’ killed him, manin’ 
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no more than to kape yourself warm. ’Tis 
a recruity’s thrick that. Pass the clanin’- 
rod, sorr.” ; 

I snuggled down abashed, and after an 
interval the voice of Mulvaney began. 

“ Did I iver tell you how Dinah Shadd 
came to be wife av mine?” 

I dissembled a burning anxiety that I 
had felt for some months —ever since 
Dinah Shad4d, the strong, the patient, and 
the infinitely tender, had of her own good 
love and free will washed a shirt for me 
moving in a barren land where washing 
was not. 

“I can’t remember,” I said casually. 
“ Was it before or after you made love to 
Annie Bragin, and got no satisfaction ?” 

The story of Annie Bragin is written 
in another place. Itis one of the many 
less respectable episodes in Mulvaney’s 
chequered career, 

“ Before — before—long before, was 
that business av Annie Bragin an’ the 
corp’ril’s ghost. Niver woman was the 
worse for me whin I had married Dinah. 
There’s a time for all things, an’ I know 
how to kape all things in place —barrin’ 
the dhrink, that kapes me in my place wid 
no hope av comin’ to be aught else.” 

“Begin at the beginning,” I insisted. 
“Mrs. Mulvaney told me that you married 
her when you were quartered in Krab 
Bokhar barracks.” 

** Ar’ the same is acess-pit,” said Mul- 
vaney piously, “ She spoke thrue, did 
Dinah. °*Twas this way. ‘Talkin’ av that, 
have ye iver fallen in love, sorr?” 

I preserved the silence of the damned. 
Mulvaney continued, — 

“Thin I will assume that ye have not. 
7 did. In the days av my youth, as I have 
more than wanst tould you, I was a man 
that filled the eye an’ delighted the sowl 
av women. Niver man was hated as I 
have bin. Niver man was loved as 1— 
no, not within half a day’s march av ut! 
For the first five years av my service, whin 
I was what I wud give my sowl to be now, 
I tuk whatever was within my reach an’ 
digested ut —an’ that’s more than most 
men can say. Dhrink I tuk, an’ ut did me 
no harm. By the hollow av Hiven, I cud 
play wid four women at wanst, an’ kape 
them from findin’ out anythin’ about the 
other three, an’ smile like a full-blown 
marigold through ut all. Dick Coulhan, av 
the battery we'll have down on us to-night, 
could drive his team no better than | 
mine, an’ J hild the worser cattle! An’ so 
I lived, an’ so I was happy till afther that 
business wid Annie Bragin—she_ that 
turned me off as cool as a meat-safe, an’ 
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taught me where I stud in the mind av an 
honest woman. "Iwas no sweet dose to 
swallow. 

“ Afther that I sickened awhile an’ tuk 
thought to my reg’mental work; conceit- 
ing mesilf 1 wud study an’ bea sargint an’ 
a major-gineral twinty minutes afther that. 
But on top av my ambitiousness there was 
an empty place in my sowl, an’ me own 
opinion av mesilf cud not fill ut. Sez I to 
mesilf: * Terence, you’re a great man an’ 
the best set-up in the reg’mint. Go on 
an’ get promotion.’ Sez mesilf to me, 
‘What for?’ Sez Ito mesilf: ‘For the 
glory av ut!’ Sez mesilf to me, ‘ Will that 
fill these two strong arrums av yours, Ter- 
ence?’ ‘Go to the devil,’ sez I to mesilf. 
‘Go to the married lines,’ sez mesilf to 
me. ‘’Tis the same thing,’ sez I to me- 
silf. ‘Av you’re the same man, ut is,’ 
said mesilf to me; an’ wid that I consid- 
hered on ut a long while. Did you iver 
feel that way, sorr?” 

I snored gently, knowing that if Mul- 
vaney were uninterrupted he would go on. 
The clamor from the bivouac fires beat 
up to the stars, as the rival singers of the 
companies were pitted against each other. 

“Sol felt that way an’ a bad time ut 
was. Wanst bein’ a fool, I wint into the 
married lines more for the sake av spakin’ 
to our ould color-sergint Shadd than for 
any thruck wid women-folk. I was a 
corp’ril then — rejuced aftherwards, but a 
corp’ril then. I’ve got a photograft av 
mesilf to prove ut. ‘You'll take a cup av 
tay wid us?’ sez Shadd. ‘I will that,’ I 
sez ‘tho’ tay is not my divarsion.’ 

“«’Twud be better for you if ut were,’ 
sez ould Mother Shadd, an’ she had ought 
know, for Shadd, in the ind av his service, 
dhrunk bung-full each night. 

“ Wid that I tuk off my gloves — there 
was pipe-clay in thim, so that they stud 
alone —an’ pulled up my chair lookin’ 
round at the china ornamints an’ bits av 
things in the Shadds’ quarters. They 
were things that belonged to a man, an’ 
no camp-kit, here to-day an’ dishipated 
next. ‘ You’re comfortable in this place, 
sergint,’ says I. ‘’Tis the wife that did 
ut, boy,’ sez he, pointin’ the stem av his 
pipe to ould Mother Shadd, an’ she 
smacked the top av his bald head apon 
the compliment. ‘That’ manes you want 
money,’ sez she. 

“ An’ thin—an’ thin whin the kettle 
was to be filled, Dinah came in — my 
Dinah — her sleeves rowled up to the el- 
bow an’ her hair in a winkin’ glory over 
her forehead, the big blue eyes beneath 
twinklin’ like stars on a frosty night, an’ 
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the tread av her two feet lighter than 
waste-paper from the colonel’s basket in 
ord’ly-room whin ut’s emptied. Bein’ but 
a shlip av a girl she went pink at seein’ 
me, an’ I twisted me moustache an’ 
looked at the picture forninst the wall. 
Niver show a woman that ye care the 
snap ava finger for her, an’ begad she’ll 
come bleatin’ to your boot-heels !” 

“ T suppose that’s why you followed An- 
nie Bragin till everybody in the married 
quarters laughed at you,” said I, remem- 
bering that unhallowed wooing and cast- 
ing off the disguise of drowsiness. 

“]’m layin’ down the gin’ral theory av 
the attack,” said Mulvaney, driving his 
boot into the dying fire. “If you read the 
‘Soldier’s Pocket Book,’ which niver any 
soldier reads, you’ll see that there are ex- 
ceptions. Whin Dinah was out av the 
door (an’ ’twas as tho’ the sunlight had 
shut too)—‘ Mother av Hiven, sergint,’ 
says I, ‘ but is that yourdaughter?’ ‘I’ve 
believed that way these eighteen years,’ 
says ould Shadd, his eyes twinklin’; ‘but 
Mrs. Shadd has her own opinion like iv’ry 
woman.’ ‘’Tis wid yours this time, for a 
mericle,’ sez Mother Shadd. ‘ Thin why 
in the name av fortune did I niver see her 
before?’ sez I. ‘Bekaze you’ve been 
thrapesin’ round wid the married women 
these three years past. She was a bit av 


a child till last year, an’ she shot up wid 


the spring,’ sez ould Mother Shadd. ‘I'll 
thrapese no more,’ sez I. ‘D’ you mane 
that?’ sez ould Mother Shadd, lookin’ at 
me side-ways like a hen looks ata hawk 
when the chickens are runnin’ free. ‘ Try 
me, an’ tell,’ sez I. Wid that I pulled on 
my gloves, dhrank off the tea, an’ went out 
av the house as stiff as at gin’ral p’rade, 
for well I knew that Dinah Shadd’s eyes 
were in the small av my back out av the 
scullery window. Faith! that was the 
only time I mourned I was not a cav'l’ry 
man for the pride av the spurs to jingle. 
“T wint out to think an’I did a power- 
ful lot av thinkin’, but ut all came round 
to that shlip av a girl in the dotted blue 


dhress, wid the blue eyes an’ the sparkil. 


in them. Thin I kept off canteen, an’ I 
kept to the married quarthers or near by 
on the chanst av meetin’ Dinah. Did I 
meet her? Oh, my time past, did I not, 
wid a lump in my throat as big as my 
valise an’ my heart goin’ like a farrier’s 
forge on a Saturday morning!’ ’Twas 
‘Good-day to ye, Miss Dinah,’ an’ ‘ Good- 
day t’ you, corp’ril,’ for a week or two, and 
divil a bit further could I get bekaze av 
the respect I had to that girl that I cud ha’ 
broken betune finger an’ thumb.” 
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Here I giggled as I recalled the gigantic 
figure of Dinah Shadd when she handed 
me my shirt. 

““Ye may laugh,” grunted Mulvaney. 
“ But I’m speakin’ the trut’, an’ ’tis you 
that are in fault. Dinah was a girl that 
wid ha’ taken the imperiousness out av 
the Duchess av Clonmel in those days. 
Flower-hand, foot av shod air, an’ the eyes 
av the livin’ mornin’ she had. That is my 
wife to-day — ould Dinah, and never aught 
else than Dinah Shadd to me. 

“’Twas after three weeks standin’ off 
an’ on, an’ niver makin’ headway excipt 
through the eyes, that a little drummer- 
boy grinned in my face whin I had ad- 
monished him wid the buckle av my belt 
for riotin’ all over the place. ‘An’ I’m 
not the only wan that doesn’t kape to bar- 
ricks,’sez he. I tuk him by the scruff av 
his neck, — my heart was hung on a hair- 
thrigger those days, you will onderstand 
—an’ ‘Out wid ut,’ sez I, ‘or I'll lave 
no bone av you unbreakable.’ ‘Speak to 
Dempsey,’ sez he, howlin’. ‘ Dempsey 
which ?’ sez I, ‘ye unwashed limb av Sa- 
tan.’ ‘Av the Bob-tailed Dhragoons,’ sez 
he. ‘He’s seen her home from her aunt’s 
house in the civil lines four times this 
fortnight.’ ‘Child!’ sez I, dhropping him, 
‘your tongue’s stronger than your body. 
Go to your quarters. I’msorry I dhressed 
you down.’ 

“At that I went four ways to wanst 
huntin’ Dempsey. I was mad to think 
that wid all my airs among women I shud 
ha’ been chated by a basin-faced fool av a 
cav'lry-man not fit to trust on a trunk. 
Presintly I found him in our lines — the 
Bobtails was quartered next us—an’ a 
tallowy, top-heavy son av a she-mule he 
was wid his big brass spurs an’ his plas- 
trons on his epigastrons an’ all. But he 
niver flinched a hair. 

“* A word wid you, Dempsey,’ sez I. 
‘You’ve walked wid Dinah Shadd four 
times this fortnight gone.’ 

“*What’s that to you?’ sez he. ‘I'll 
walk forty times more, an’ forty on top av 
that, ye shovel-futted, clod-breakin’, infan- 
try lance-corp’ril.’ 

“ Before I cud gyard he had his gloved 
fist home on my cheek an’ down I went 
full sprawl. ‘ Will that content you ?’ sez 
he, blowin’ on his knuckles for all the 
world like a Scots Greys orf’cer. ‘Con- 
tent!’ sezI. ‘For your own sake, man, 
take off your spurs, peel your jackut, an’ 
onglove. ’Tis the beginnin’ av the over- 
ture; stand up!’ 

‘“ He stud all he know, but he niver 
peeled his jacket an’ his shoulders had no 
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fair play. I was fightin’ for Dinah Shadd 
an’ that cut on my cheek. What hope had 
he forninst me? ‘Stand up,’ sez I, time 
an’ again whin he was beginnin’ to quarter 
the ground an’ gyard high an’ go large. 
‘ This isn’t ridin’-school,’ I sez. *O, man, 
stand up an’ let me get in at ye.’ But 
whin I saw he wud be runnin’ about, I 
grup his shtock in my left an’ his waist- 
belt in my right an’ swung him clear to my 
right front, head undher, he hammerin’ my 
nose till the wind was knocked out av him 
on the bare ground. ‘Stand up,’ sez I, 
‘or I'll kick your head into your chest!’ 
and I wud ha’ done ut too, so ragin’ mad 
I was. 

*** My collar-bone’s bruk,’ sezhe. ‘ Help 
me back to lines. I'll walk wid her no 
more.’ So I helped him back.” 

“ And was his collar-bone broken?” I 
asked, for 1 fancied that only Learoyd 
could neatly accomplish that terrible 
throw. 

“ He pitched on his left shoulder-point. 
Ut was. Next day the news was in both 
barricks, an’ whin I met Dinah Shadd wid 
a cheek on me like all the reg’mintal tai- 
tor’s samples there was no ‘ Good-mornin’, 
corp’ril,’ or aught else. ‘An’ what have I 
done, Miss Shadd,’ sez I, very bould, 
plantin’ mesilf forninst her, ‘ that ye should 
not pass the time of day?’ 

“+ Ye’ve half killed rough-rider Demp- 
sey,’ sez she, her dear blue eyes fillin’ up. 

“* May be,’ sez 1. ‘* Washe a friend av 
yours that saw ye home four times in the 
fortnight?’ 

** Yes,’ sez she, but her mouth was 
down at the corners. ‘ An’—an’ what’s 
that to you?’ she sez. 

“*Ask Dempsey,’ sez I, purtendin’ to 
go away. 

“*Did you fight for me, then, ye silly 
man?’ she sez, tho’ she knew ut all along. 

“* Who else?’ sez I, an’ 1 tuk wan pace 
to the front. 

*** T wasn’t worth ut,’ sez she, fingerin’ 
in her apron. 

“*That’s for me to say,’ sez I. 
I say ut?’ 

“** Yes,’ sez she in a saint’s whisper, an’ 
at that I explained mesilf; and she tould 
me what ivry man that isa man, an’ many 
that is a woman, hears wanst in his life. 

“* But what made ye cry at startin’, 
Dinah darlin’ ?’ sez I. 

“** Your — your bloody cheek,’ sez she, 
duckin’ her little head down on my sash 
(I was on duty for the day) an’ whimperin’ 
like a sorrowful angil. 

“Nowa man cud take that two ways. 
I tuk ut as pleased me best an’ my first 


‘ Shall 
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kiss wid ut. Mother av innocence! but 
I kissed her on the tip av the nose an’ 
undher the eye; an’ a girl that lets a kiss 
come tumble-ways like that has never 
been kissed before. Take note av that, 
sorr. Thin we wint hand in hand to ould 
Mother Shadd like two little childher, an’ 
she said ’twas no bad thing, an’ ould Shadd 
nodded behind his pipe, an’ Dinah ran 
away to her own room. That day I throd 
on rollin’ clouds. All earth was too small 
to hould me. Begad, I cud ha’ hiked the 
sun out av the sky foralive coal to my 
pipe, so magnificent I was. But I tuk re- 
cruities at squad-drill instid, an’ began wid 
general battalion advance when I shud ha’ 
been balance-steppin’ them. Eyah! that 
day ! that day!” 

A very long pause. “ Well?” said I. 

“Twas all wrong,” said Mulvaney, with 
anenormous sigh, “ An’ I know that ev’ry 
bit av ut was my own foolishness, That 
night I tuk may be the half av three pints 
— not enough to turn the hair of a man in 
his natural senses. But I was more than 
half drunk wid pure joy, an’ that canteen 
beer was so much whiskey tome. I can’t 
tell how it came about, but dekaze I had 
no thought for any wan except Dinah, 
bekaze \ hadn’t slipped her little white 
arms from my neck five minuts, dekaze the 
breath of her kiss was not gone from my 
mouth, I must go through the married 
lines on my way to quarters an’ I must 
stay talkin’ to a red-headed Mullingar 
heifer av a girl, Judy Sheehy, that was 
daughter to Mother Sheehy, the wife of 
Nick Sheehy, the canteen-sergint — the 
black curse av Shielygh be on the whole 
brood that are above groun’ this day! 

“** An’ what are ye houldin’ your head 
that high for, corp’ril?’ sez Judy. ‘Come 
in an’ thry a cup av tay,’ she sez, standin’ 
in the doorway. Bein’ an ontrustable 
fool, an’ thinkin’ av anything but tay, I 
wint, 

“*Mother’s at canteen,’ sez Judy, 
smoothin’ the hair av hers that was like 
red snakes, an’ lookin’ at me cornerways 
out av her green cats’ eyes. ‘ Ye will not 
mind, corp’ril ?’” 

“¢T can endure,’ sez I; ould Mother 
Sheehy bein’ no divarsion av mine, nor 
her daughter too. Judy fetched the tea 
things an’ put thim on the table leanin’ 
over me very close to get them square. | 
dhrew back, thinkin’ av Dinah. 

“*Ts ut afraid you are ava girl alone?’ 
sez Judy. 

“* No,’ sez I. 


‘Why should I be?’ 
“That rests wid the girl,’ sez Judy, 
dhrawin’ her chair next to mine. 
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“¢Thin there let ut rest,’ sez I; an’ 
thinkin’ I’d been a trifle onpolite, I sez, 
‘ The tay’s not quite sweet enough for my 
taste. Put your little finger in the cup, 
Judy. ‘Twill make ut necthar.’ 

“* What’s necthar ?’ sez she. 

“** Somethin’ very sweet,’ sez I; an’ for 
the sinful life av me I cud not help lookin’ 
at her out av the corner av my eye, as I 
was used to look at a woman. 

“*Go on wid ye, corp’ril,’ sez she. 
‘ You’re a flirrt.’ 

“ ¢On me sowl I’m not,’ sez I. 

“Then you’re a cruel handsome man, 
an’ that’s worse,’ sez she, heaving big 
sighs an’ lookin’ crossways. 

*«¢ You know your own mind,’ sez I. 

“¢’T wud be better for me if I did not,’ 
she sez. 

“*There’s a dale to be said on both 
sides av that,’ sez I, unthinkin’. 

“*Say your own part av ut, then, Ter- 
ence, darlin,’ sez she; ‘for begad I’m 
thinkin’ I’ve said too much or too little for 
an honest girl,’ an’ wid that she put her 
arms round my neck an’ kissed me. 

“¢There’s no more to be said afther 
that,’ sez I, kissin’ her back again — Oh 
the mane scutt that I was, my head ringin’ 
wid Dinah Shadd! How does ut come 
about, sorr, that when a man has put the 
comether on wan woman, he’s sure bound 
to put it onanother? ’Tis the same thing 
at musketry. Wan day ivry shot goes 
wide or into the bank, an’ the next, lay 
high lay low, sight or snap, ye can’t get otf 
the bullseye for ten shots runnin’.” 

‘That only happens to a man who has 
hada good deal of experience. He does 
it without thinking,” I replied. 

“Thankin’ you for the complimint, 
sorr, ut may be so. But I’m doubtin’ 
whether you mint ut for a complimint. 
Hear now; I sat there wid Judy on my 
knee tellin’ me all manner av nonsense 
an’ only sayin’ ‘yes’ an’ ‘no,’ when I’d 
much better ha’ kept tongue betune teeth. 
An’ that was not an hour afther I had left 
Dinah! What I was thinkin’ av I cannot 
say. Presintly, quiet as a cat, ould Moth- 
er Sheehy came in velvet-dhrunk. She 
had her daughter’s red hair, but "twas 
bald in patches, an’ I cud see in her 
wicked ould face, clear as lightnin’, what 
Judy wud be twenty years to come. I was 
for jumpin’ up, but Judy niver moved. 

“*Terence has promust, mother,’ sez 
she, an’ the could sweat bruk out all over 
me. Ould Mother Sheehy sat down of a 
heap an’ began playin’ wid the cups. 
‘Thin you’re a well-matched pair,’ she 


sez very thick. ‘For he’s the biggest 





rogue that iver spoiled the queen’s shoe- 
leather, an’ : 

“¢1’m off, Judy,’ sez I. ‘ Ye should not 
talk nonsinse to your mother. Get her to 
bed, girl.’ 

“¢ Nonsinse!’ sez the ould woman, 
prickin’ up her ears like a cat an’ grippin’ 
the table-edge. ‘’Twill be the most non- 
sinsical nonsinse for you, ye grinnin’ 
badger, if nonsinse’tis. Git clear, you. I’m 
goin’ to bed.’ 

“IT ran out into the dhark, my head in 
a stew an’ my heart sick, but I had sinse 
enough to see that I’d brought ut all on 
mysilf. ‘ It’s this to pass the time av day 
to a panjandhrum av hell cats,’ sez I. 
§ What I’ve said, an’ what I’ve not said do 
not matther. Judy an’ her dam will hould 
me for a promust man, an’ Dinah will 
give me the go, an’I desarve ut. I will 
go an’ get dhrunk,’ sez I, ‘ an’ forget about 
ut, for ’tis plain I’m not a marrin’ man.’ 

““On my way to canteen I ran against 
Lascelles, color-sergeant that was av E 
comp’ny —a hard, hard man, wid a tor- 
ment av a wife. ‘You've the head av a 
drowned man on your shoulders,’ sez he; 
‘an’ you’re goin’ where you’ll get a worse 
wan. Come back,’ sezhe. ‘Let me go,’ 
sez I, ‘I’ve thrown my luck over the 
wall wid my own hand!’ ‘Then that’s 
not the way to get ut back again,’ sez he. 
‘Have out wid your throuble, ye fool- 
bhoy.’ An’ I tould him how the matther 
was. 

“He sucked in his lower lip. ‘ You’ve 
been thrapped,’ sez he. ‘Ju Sheehy wud 
be the betther for a man’s name to hers 
as soon as can. An’ ye thought ye’d put 
the comether on her, —that’s the natural 
vanity of the baste. Terence, you’re a 
big born fool, but you’re not bad enough 
to marry into that comp’ny. If you said 
anythin’, an’ for all your protestations I’m 
sure ye did — or did not which is worse — 
eat ut all —lie like the father of all lies, 
but come out av ut free av Judy. Do I 
not know what ut is to marry a woman 
that was the very spit an’ image av Judy 
when she was young? I’m gettin’ old an’ 
I’ve larnt patience, but you, Terence, you’d 
raise hand on Judy an’ kill her in a year. 
Never mind if Dinah gives you the go, 
you’ve desarved ut; never mind if the 
whole reg’mint laughs you all day. Get 
shut av Judy an’ her mother. They can’t 
dhrag you to church, but if they do, they’ll 
dhrag you to hell. Go back to your quar- 
ters and lie down,’ sez he. Thin over his 
shoulder, ‘ You mzs¢ ha done with thim.’ 

“ Next day I wint to see Dinah, but 
there was no tucker in me as I walked. 
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I knew the throuble wud come soon 
enough widout any handlin’ av mine, an’ 
I dreaded ut sore. 


“]T heard Judy callin’ me, but I hild} 


straight on to the Shadds’ quarthers, an’ 
Dinah wud ha’ kissed me but I put her 
back. 

“* Whin all’s said, darlin’,’ sez I, ‘ you 
can give ut me if you will, tho’ I mis- 
doubt ’twill be so easy to come by then.’ 

“T had scarce begun to put the expla- 
nation into shape before Judy an’ her 
mother came to the door. I think there 
was a verandah, but I’m forgettin’. 

“* Will ye not step in?’ sez Dinah, 
pretty and polite, though the Shadds had 
no dealin’s with the Sheehy’s. Old Moth- 
er Shadd looked up quick, an’ she was 
the fust to see the throubie, for Dinah 
was her daughter. 

“ «1m pressed for time to-day,’ sez Judy 
as bould as brass; ‘an’ I’ve only come 
for Terence,—my promust man. ‘Tis 
strange to find him here the day afther the 
day.’ 

* Dinah looked at me as though I had 
hit her, an’ I answered straight. 

“* There was some nonsince last night 
at the Sheehys’ quarthers, an’ Judy’s car- 
ryin’ on the joke, darlin’,’ sez I. 

“*At the Sheehys’ quarthers?’ sez 
Dinah very slow, an’ Judy cut in wid: 
‘He was there from nine till ten, Dinah 
Shadd, an’ the betther half av that time 
I was sittin’ on his knee, Dinah Shadd. 
Ye may look an’ ye may look an’ ye may 
look me up an’ down, but ye won’t look 
away that Terence is my promust man. 
Terence, darlin’, ’tis time for us to be 
comin’ home.’ 

“ Dinah Shadd niver said word to Judy. 
‘Ye left me at half past eight,’ she sez to 
me, ‘an’ I niver thought that ye’d leave 
me for Judy, — promises or no promises. 
Go back wid her, you that have to be 
fetched by a girl! I’m done with you,’ sez 
she, and she ran into her own room, her 
mother followin’. So I was alone wid those 
two women and at liberty to spake my 
sentiments, 

“* Judy Sheehy,’ sez I, ‘if you made a 
fool av me betune the lights you shall not 
do ut in the day. I niver promised you 
words or lines.’ 

“*You lie,” sez ould Mother Sheehy, 
‘an’ may ut choke you where you stand.’ 
She was far gone in dhrink, 

*** An’ tho’ ut choked me where I stood 
I’d not change,’ sez I. ‘Go home, Judy. 
I take shame for a decent girl like you 
dhraggin’ your mother out bare-headed on 
this errand. Hear now, and have ut for an 
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an answer. I gave my word to Dinah 
Shadd yesterday, an’, more blame to me, I 
was wid you last night talkin’ nonsinse but 
nothin’ more. You’ve chosen to thry to 
hould me on ut. I will not be held thereby 
for anythin’in the world. Is that enough?’ 

“Judy wint pink all over. ‘An’ I wish 
you joy av the perjury,’ sez she, duckin’ 
a curtsey. ‘You've lost a woman that 
would ha’ wore her hand to the bone for 
your pleasure ; an’ ‘deed, Terence, ye were 
not thrapped.’ Lascelles must ha’ spoken 
plain to her. ‘I am such as Dinah is— 
‘deed Tam! Ye’ve lost a fool av a girl 
that'll niver look at you again, an’ ye’ve 
lost what ye niver had,— your common 
honesty. If you manage your men as you 
manage your love-makin’ small wondher 
they call you the worst corp’ril in the com- 
p’ny. Come away, mother,’ sez she. 

“ But divil a fut would the ould woman 
budge! ‘D’ you hould by that?’ sez 
she, peerin’ up under her thick grey eye- 
brows. 

“¢ Ay, an’ wud,’ sez I, ‘tho’ Dinah give 
me the go twinty times. I'll have no 
thruck with you or yours,’ sez I. ‘ Take 
your child away, ye shameless woman.’ 

“* An’ am I shameless ?’ sez she, bring- 
in’ her hands up above her head. ‘ Thin, 
what are you, ye lyin’, schamin’, weak- 
kneed, dhirty-souled son av a sutler? Am 
shameless? Who put the open shame 
on me an’ my child that we shud go beg- 
gin’ through the lines in the broad daylight 
for the broken word of a man? Double 
portion of my shame be on you, Terence 
Mulvaney, that think yourself so strong! 
By Mary and the saints, by blood and 
water, an’ by ivry sorrow that came into 
the world since the beginnin’, the black 
blight fall on you and yours, so that you 
may niver be free from pain for another 
when ut’s not yourown! May your heart 
bleed in your breast drop by drop wid all 
your friends laughin’ at the bleedin’! 
Strong you think yourself? May your 
strength be a curse to you to dhrive you 
into the divil’s hands against your own 
will! Clear-eyed you are? May your eyes 
see clear evry step av the dark path you 
take till the hot cindhers av hell put thim 
out! May the ragin’ dry thirst in my own 
ould bones go to you that you shall niver 
pass bottle full nor glass empty. God 
preserve the light av your onderstandin’ 
to you, my jewel av a bhoy, that ye may 
niver forget what you mint to be an’ do, 
whin you’re wallowin’ in the muck! May 


| ye see the betther and follow the worse as 


long as there’s breath in your body; an’ 
may ye die quick ina strange land, watchin’ 
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your death before ut takes you, an’ onable 
to stir hand or foot!’ 

“T heard a scufflin’ in the room behind, 
and thin Dinah Shadd’s hand dhropped 
into mine like a rose-leaf into a muddy 
road. 

“¢The half av that I’ll take,’ sez she, 
‘an’ more too if I can. Go home, ye silly 
talkin’ woman, — go home an’ confess.’ 

“*Come away! Come away!’ sez Judy, 
pullin’ her mother by the shawl. ‘’Twas 
none av Terence’s fault. For the love av 
Mary stop the talkin’!’ 

“* An’ you!’ said ould Mother Sheehy 
spinnin’ round forninst Dinah. ‘ Will ye 
take the half av that man’s load? Stand 
off from him, Dinah Shadd, before he takes 
you down too—you that look to be a 
quarthermaster-sergeant’s wife in five 
years. You look too high, child. You shall 
wash for the quarthermaster - sergeant, 
whin he plases to give you the job out av 
charity ; but a privit’s wife you shall be to 
the end, an’ evry sorrow of a privit’s wife 
you shall know and niver a joy but wan, 
that shall go from you like the running 
tide from arock. The pain av bearin’ you 
shall know but niver the pleasure av giving 
the breast; an’ you shall put away a man- 
child into the common ground wid niver a 
priest to say a prayer over him, an’ on 
that man-child ye shall think ivry day av 
your life. Think long, Dinah Shadd, for 
you'll niver have another, tho’ you pray 
till your knees are bleedin’. The mothers 
av childer shall mock you behind your 
back when you’re wringing over the wash- 
tub. You shall know what ut is to help a 
dbrunken husband home an’ see him go to 
the gyard-room. Will that plase you, Dinah 
Shadd, that won’t be seen talkin’ to my 
daughter? You shall talk to worse than 
Judy before all’s over. The sergints’ 
wives shall look down on you contemptu- 
ous, daughter av a sergint, an’ you shall 
cover ut all up wid a smiling face whin 
your heart’s burstin’, Stand off av him, 
Dinah Shadd, for I’ve put the black curse 
of Shielygh upon him, an’ his own mouth 
shall make ut good.’ 

“She pitched forward on her head an’ 
began foamin’ at the mouth. Dinah Shadd 
ran out wid water, an’ Judy dhragged the 
ould woman into the verandah till she sat 
u 


Me I’m old an’ forlore,’ she sez, threm- 
blin’ an’ cryin’, ‘and ’tis like I say a dale 
more than I mane.’ 

“«¢ When you’re able to walk, — go,’ says 


ould Mother Shadd. ‘This house has no 
place for the likes av you that have cursed 
my daughter.’ 
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“* Eyah!’ said the ould woman. ‘ Hard 
words break no bones, an’ Dinah Shadd’ll 
kape the love av her husband till my bones 
are green corn. Judy darlin’, I misremem- 
ber what I came here for. Can you lend 
us the bottom av a taycup av tay, Mrs. 
Shadd ?’ 

“ But Judy dhragged her off, cryin’ as 
tho’ her heart wud break. An’ Dinah Shadd 
an’ J, in ten minutes we had forgot ut all.” 

“Then why do you remember it now?” 
said I. 

“Is ut like I’d forget? Ivry word that 
wicked ould woman spoke fell thrue in my 
life aftherwards, an’ I cud ha’ stud ut all 
—stud ut all,—excipt when my little 
Shadd was born, That was on the line 
av march three months afther the regi- 
ment was taken with cholera. We were 
betune Umballa an’ Kalka thin, an’ I was 
on picket. Whin I came off duty the 
women showed me the child, an’ ut turned 
on uts side an’ died as I Jooked. We bur- 
ied him by the road, an’ Father Victor was 
a day’s march behind wid the heavy bag- 
gage, so the comp’ny captain read a prayer. 
An’ since then I’ve been a childless man 
an’ all else that ould Mother Sheehy put 
upon me an’ Dinah Shadd. What do you 
think, sorr?” 

I thought a good deal, but it seemed 
better then to reach out for Mulvaney’s 
hand. The demonstration nearly cost me 
the use of three fingers. Whatever he 
knows of his weaknesses, Mulvaney is en- 
tirely ignorant of his strength. 

** But what do you think?” he insisted, 
as I was straightening out the crushed 
member, 

My reply was drowned in yells and out- 
cries from the next fire, where ten men 
were shouting for “ Orth’ris,” “ Privit 
Orth’ris,” -“ Mistah Or—ther—ris!” 
“ Deah boy,” “ Cap’n Orth’ris,” *“ Field- 
Marshal Orth’ris,” “Stanley, you pen’- 
north o’ pop, come ’ere to your own com- 
pny.” And the cockney, who had been 
delighting another audience with recondite 
and Rabelaisian yarns, was shot down 
among his admirers by the major force. 

“ You’ve crumpled my dress-shirt ’or- 
rid,” said he; ‘tan’ I shan’t sing no more 
to this ’ere bloomin’ drawin’-room.” 

Learoyd, roused by the eonfusion, un- 
coiled himself, crept behind Ortheris, and 
slung him aloft on his shoulders. 

“Sing, ye bloomin’ hummin’ bird!” 
said he, and Ortheris, beating time on 
Learoyd’s skull, delivered himself, in the 
raucous voice of the Ratcliffe Highway, 
of the following chaste and touching 


| ditty. 
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My girl she give me the go onst, 
When I was a London lad, 
An’ I went on the drink for a fortnight, 
An’ then I went to the bad. 
The Queen she give me a shillin’ 
To fight for ’er over the seas ; 
But Guv’ment built me a fever-trap, 
An’ Injia give me disease. 
Chorus. 
Ho! don’t you ’eed what a girl says, 
An’ don't you go for the beer; 
But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
An’ that is why I’m here. 


I fired a shot at a Afghan, 
The beggar ’e fired again, 

An’ [ lay on my bed with a ’ole in my ’ed, 
An’ missed the next campaign ! 

I up with my gun at a Burman 
Who carried a bloomin’ dah, 

But the cartridge stuck and the bay’nit bruk, 
An’ all I got was the scar. 


Chorus. 
Ho! don’t you aim at a Afghan 
When you stand on the sky-line clear ; 
An’ don’t you go for a Burman 
If none o’ your friends is near. 


I sexved my time for a corp’ral, 
An’ wetted my stripes with pop, 
For I went on the bend with a intimate friend, 
An’ finished the night in the shop. 
I served my time for a sergeant; 
The colonel ’e sez, ‘‘ No! 
The most you’ll see is a full C.B.’’ * 
An’ —very next night ’twas so. 
Chorus. 
Ho! don’t you go for a corp’ral 
Unless your ’ed is clear; 
But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
An’ that is why I’m ’ere. 


I’ve tasted the luck o’ the army 
In barrack an’ camp an’ clink, 
An’ [ lost my tip through the bloomin’ trip 
Along o’ the women an’ drink. 
I’m down at the heel o’ my service 
An’ when I am laid on the shelf, 
My very wust friend from beginning to end 
By the blood of a mouse was myself! 
Chorus. 
Ilo! don’t you ’eed what a girl says, 
An’ don’t you go for the beer ; 
But I was an ass when I was at grass 
An’ that is why I’m ’ere. 


* Ay, listen to our little man now, singin’ 
an’ shoutin’ as tho’ irouble had niver 
touched him. D’ you remember when he 


* Confined to barracks. 
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went mad with the home-sickness?” said 
Mulvaney, recalling a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten season when Ortheris waded through 
the deep waters of affliction and behaved 
abominably. “ But he’s talkin’ bitter truth, 
though. Eyah! 

My very worst frind from beginnin’ to ind 

By the blood av a mouse was mesilf! 


Hark out!” he continued, jumping to his 
feet. ‘ What did I tell you, sorr?” 

Fitl! spttl! whttl/ went the rifles of 
the picket in the darkness, and we heard 
heavy feet rushing towards us as Ortheris 
tumbled past me and into his great-coat, 
It is an impressive thing even in peace to 
see an armed camp spring to life with 
clatter of accoutrements, click of Martini- 
levers, and blood-curdling speculations as 
to the fate of missing boots. “ Pickets 
dhriven in,” said Mulvaney, staring like a 
buck at bay into the soft clinging gloom. 
“Stand by an’ kape close to us. If ’tis 
cav’'Iry they may blundher into the fires.” 

The thrice-blessed bugles spoke, and 
the rush to form square began. There is 
much rest and peace in the heart of a 
square, if you arrive in time and are not 
trodden upon too frequently. The smell 
of leather belts, fatigue uniform, and 
packed humanity, is comforting. 

A dull grumble that seemed to come 
from every point of the compass at once 
struck our listening ears, and little thrills 
of excitement ran down the faces of the 
square. Those who write so learnedly 
about judging distance by sound should 
hear cavalry on the move at night. A 
high-pitched yell on the left told us that 
the disturbers were allies, the cavalry of 
the attack, who had missed their direction 
in the darkness, and were feeling blindly 
for some sort of support and camping- 
ground, The difficulty explained, they 
Jingled on. 


“ Double pickets out there; by your 
arms lie down and sleep the rest,” said 
the major, and the square melted away as 
the men scrambled for their places by the 
fires. 


When I woke I saw Mulvaney, the 
night dew gemming his moustache, lean- 
ing on-his rifle at picket, lonely as Pro- 
metheus on his rock, with I know not 
what vultures tearing his liver. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY: 


A RETROSPECT AND ANTICIPATION. 


THERE are few things more remarkable 
in the history of our literature than the 
splendor of song which brightened the 
early years of this century. The last age, 
indeed, was not without its poets; but for 
the most part these poets were not singers, 
and lacked the noble imagination and 
wealth of melody that distinguished an 
earlier and a later period. Pope’s con- 
summate gift as a satirist, his skill as an 
artificer in verse, and the dainty fancy 
that produced a “ Rape of the Lock,” place 
him at the head of the second order of 
poets, unless, indeed, Dryden may claim 
precedence. The time is passed, it may 
be hoped, for a critic of poetry to write 
disparagingly of Pope, but that is no rea- 
son for ignoring the limitations of his 
genius, It may be true, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, that we have nothing else inits range 
so perfect; but into the highest regions of 
song Pope cannot soar. The note of in- 
spiration is lacking —the note, I mean, 
that is to be found in almost every page 
of Spenser, of Milton, and of many of the 
minor Elizabethan poets. In this respect 
Thomson comes nearer to them than 
Pope; there are flashes of “ the light that 
never was on sea or land” in Collins and 
Gray, mixed with much that is conven- 
tional, but it was not until the later years 
of the century that we see indications of a 
revivifying power in the poems of Cowper 
and of Burns. 

With the new age arose a fresh spring- 
time of poetry, to be followed by a lovely 
summer. It was as though every bud was 
bursting into blossom, “every bird into 
song, every flower in meadow and wood 
opening its eyes in the sunshine. Words- 
worth writes of Burns as having “ walked 
in glory and in joy, following his plough 
along the mountain-side,” and it was the 
same gladness of song that distinguished 
Wordsworth himself, the greatest poet of 
our century. He was not understood at 
first —a great imaginative thinker seldom 
is; and it must be admitted that his own 
perversity, combined with a want of hu- 
mor well-nigh portentous, considerably 
delayed his fame. But as in 1798 he had 
published the “ Lines ” written above Tin- 
tern Abbey, and, in 1800, “ Michael,” 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar,” “The 
Two April Mornings,” “The Fountain,” 
“ Three years she grew in sun and shower,” 
and some other poems almost equally 
characteristic of his genius, he had done 
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enough by the very earliest days of the 
century to show that those days had 
brought with them one of the rarest of 
gifts —a poet of the highest originality. 
Wordsworth, as his great successor has 
truly said, “uttered nothing base,” but 
unfortunately he wrote a good deal when 
he had not his singing robes on. He can 
be prosaic, he can be dull, and yet even at 
his lowest level, when, as Sir Walter Scott 
said, he “crept upon all fours,” there is 
something in his bearing that is not com- 
monplace. 

In the brooding thoughts born of imag- 
ination Wordsworth is the profoundest 
poet since Shakespeare; in the music of 
song he is surpassed by his friend Cole- 
ridge, with whom he began his political 
career in 1798. It is strange to think, 
by the way, that the first volume of the 
“Lyrical Ballads ”’ might have been read 
by Cowper. Like Wordsworth, Coleridge 
is one of the chief poetical glories of the 
age, chiefly because he had an ear for 
harmony which, except by Milton, has 
never been surpassed. His lines are 
music, and like a lovely strain of music 
we cannot lisien to them too often, and 
never feel inclined to say with Shake- 
speare’s Orsino : — 


Enough; no more. 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 


In 1805 Walter Scott, who had made 
some tentative efforts previously, may be 
said to have begun his poetical career 


with the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Its 
success was enormous. Like Byron a 
little later, he leapt into fame at a bound, 
and was accounted the most popular poet 
of the time. “ Marmion ” and ‘“ The Lady 
of the Lake” sent his reputation up still 
higher ;. and it was not ill-deserved. We 
must judge of a poet by the qualities he 
has, and not by those in which he is lack- 
ing. Scott saw things vividly, and painted 
them with a simplicity and force unsur- 
passed in modern literature. His verse 
lays hold of the memory ; and while care- 
less about felicities of expression, the 
rapid strokes with which he draws his 
scenes are masterly and precise. The 
greatest of all story-tellers in prose, he 
knows also how to tell a tale in verse, 
where the fiction should be subordinate 
to the poetical emotion. The manliness 
of Scott’s poetry is, I think, a feature 
especially attractive in this day, when 
among our minor versemen every curious 
subtlety of expression is preferred to di- 
rectness. And no poet since the days of 
Homer has described battle-scenes with 
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such power. 
times a little commonplace ; in scenes that 
require vigorous action, never. And what 
a wholesome writer he is! 


In his sentiment he is some- | sion. 
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He seems to have had every poet- 
ical gift with the exception of spiritual 
insight, and that might have come with the 


The breezes [“ years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


of the mountains are not more invigorating. | There was fulfilment in Keats as well as 


Far otherwise was the poetry of Lord 
Byron, who followed closely upon Scott 
in the publication of his poems, and who, 
with the modesty natural to him, Scott 
considerably overrated. For a time his 
poetry created a fever of admiration, and 
while Wordsworth was not receiving 
money enough for his verse to pay, as he 
said, for shoe-leather, Byron gained thou- 
sands of pounds for meretricious work 
that has long since ceased to be admired. 
Not that Byron’s entire work was of that 
character. Had it been so he would never 
have brought some of the largest of mod- 
ern intellects under his spell. But his 
most striking literary qualities were not 
distinctly poetical. His witand satire are 
more conspicuous than his imagination, 
and these gifts are unfortunately exhibited 
in poems which display at the same time 
whatever in his character was basest and 
most depraved. 

The impression made by Lord Byron 
on the mind of the English people was 
extraordinary. 


He taught us little; but our soul 
Had /é/¢ him like the thunder’s roll, 


is the poetical expression of what thou- 
sands felt when the report of his death 
reached England. “Poor Byron! Alas, 
poor Byron!” Carlyle wrote ; “ the news of 
his death came upon my heart like a mass 
of lead.’’ And his future wife wrote : “ If 
they had said the sun or the moon was 
gone out of the heavens it could not have 
struck me with the idea of a more awful 
and dreary blank in the creation than the 
words, ‘ Byron is dead !’” 

In these later years his power has les- 
sened in as great a degree perhaps as 
that of Wordsworth has increased ; anda 
living poet who has earned ample laurels 
as a critic of poetry does not scruple to 
place Byron, save for the qualities we 
have mentioned, in the third order of 
poets. At the same time he extols Shel- 
ley, whose melancholy and most painful 
story shall not be touched on here. For 
music, it may be admitted, Shelley’s chief 





promise, and no reader of his poetry 
should forget that he died at the early age 
of twenty-six. 

This slight sketch of the poets who 
have forever made memorable the first 
thirty or forty years of the century will 
at least serve, superficial though it be, to 
remind the reader how for forty years 
longer the community of poetic fame has 
been preserved. Keats died in 1821, Lord 
Tennyson's earliest poems appeared in 
1827, and from that day to the present (for 
“ Rizpah ” and “Crossing the Bar” are 
worthy of the laureate in his prime) this 
delightful poet has proved his right to a 
royal place in the “ realms of gold.” 

To attempt to criticise Tennyson’s work 
in this rapid glance over a wide field of 
poetry would be an impertinence, neither 
is it needful to do more than refer to his 
noble rival and friend who has so re- 
cently been buried in the resting-place 
of England’s poets. Butit may at least be 
pointed out in passing that the two great- 
est poets since Wordsworth died in 1850 
are alike distinguished for reverence, for 
purity, for a lofty ideal, for a chivalric 
estimate, which is ever the true estimate, 
of woman, and for a sincerity of purpose 
without which no work of lasting value has 
ever been achieved. They have never, 
like too many of our poets, 


Profaned the God-given strength, and marred 
the lofty line. 


In this respect, too, the highest praise 
is due to several living poets, who, al- 
though less distinguished than the two 
giants we have mentioned, have an hon- 
ored place among the singers of the age. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, whose theme 
throughout his most popular verse is 
love, writes of it with manly ardor and at 
the same time with virginal purity. There 
is not a line in his “ Angel in the House” 
that has a taint of earthiness, and Mr, Au- 
brey de Vere’s high-souled Muse may find 
fit companionship with that of Keble him- 
self. 

Miss Jean Ingelow, like her illustrious 


modern rival is Coleridge, but the heart | predecessor, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and intellect claim to be satisfied as well | is a Christian poet of a noble type, whose 
as the ear, and to these the poetry of Shel-| voice of song is at once sweet and inspir- 
ley does not greatly minister. Neither,|ing. The life and freshness of her verse 
indeed, does that of Keats, who has writ- | caught the ear of the public at once, and 
ten poems unsurpassed for richness of | though her work is sometimes a little care- 
imagery and enchanting felicity of expres- | less and diffuse, the author of “ The High 
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Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” de- 
serves her fame. Equal to her in popu- 
larity, but unlike in other respects, is Mr. 
Lewis Morris, who won the reputation he 
has gained chiefly by the “ Epic of Hades,” 
a poem that has the merit of originality 
both in subject and treatment. The wide 
circulation of this epic proves that the 
general reader can appreciate poetry which 
happens to fall in with his taste. The 
poet’s later works have been almost equally 
successful, and of recent days he has 
shown his versatility as a writer of official 
odes. Something, too, might be said here, 
if this paper were an elaborate essay and 
not a sketch, in praise of some living and 
some recently deceased poets: of Alling- 
ham and Mrs. Pfeiffer; of Mackay and 
Miss Rossetti; of H. S. Sutton and Pro- 
fessor Shairp; of Inchbold, better known 
as an exquisite landscape painter; of 
George Macdonald, and of William Barnes, 
the Dorsetshire poet. There is, however, 
but space for the remark that the verse of 
these singers —and genuine singers they 
are— is immeasurably superior to the 
verse produced by the minor poets of the 
last century. It is more elevated in tone, 
more musical, more imaginative, and, in a 
word, more poetical. 

Itis something to live in an age when 


poets such as these are our friends and 
teachers; and looking across the sea our 
obligation is enlarged when we remember 
what Longfellow and Bryant, Mr. Whittier 
and Mr. Lowell, have done for us. 


Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 


And now in this last decade.of the cen- 
tury the question naturally arises — which 
was indeed recently asked in these col- 
umns — What is likely to be the future of 
English poetry? Has the race of giants 
died out? and are we threatened with the 
“scrannel-pipes’ of pigmies? Looking 
back upon the past — and itis only through 
what we know of the past that we are abie 
to prophecy, however timidly, of the future 
—we find that poetry, the finest of the 
arts, is also the rarest, and that there 
has been many a barren period in which 
the voice of song was feeble or altogether 
mute. Versemen there may have been, 
but they are sorry substitutes for poets. 
Chaucer —the father of English poetry, 
as Dryden called him —died in 1400, and 
if it cannot be truly said that he left no 
poetical children, yet, although interesting 


to students, they have no permanent stand- | 
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ing in the line of poets; and it was not 
until the advent of Spenser, who was born 
about 1552, that Chaucer had a successor 
and an equal. During the greater portion, 
then, of two centuries our British world 
lacked a poet worthy of being called a 
classic. A period followed in which the 
whole air, so to speak, was full of song. 
Even the minor Elizabethan poets —as 
Mr. Bullen has proved by his anthology 
entitled “ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- 
books ” —had a lovely note of their own 
which distinguished them from mocking- 
birds. Indeed, each of these mellifluous 
lyrists might have said, in the words of 
Tennyson, 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


In a poetical sense, Milton may be de- 
scribed as the last of the Elizabethans. 
He clasps hands with Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Spenser, but who was there 
when Milton died worthy to carry on the 
poetical succession? Dryden and Pope 
are great names, but they belong, as I have 
said, to a lower order of greatness, and 
their imitators, the minor versifiers of the 
age, mistook the art of stringing couplets 
for poetry. Itis significant of the absence 
of poetic life through long periods of the 
eighteenth century that it numbered among 
its laureates such insignificant versifiers 
as Nahum Tate, Eusden, Colley Cibber, 
Whitehead, and Pye. 

It is possible, then, that the joyous 
spring, the brilliant summer, and golden 
autumn of poetry which have given such 
glory to our age may be followed bya win- 
ter in which natural growth under the eye 
of Heaven will be suspended and the ten- 
der flowers of song raised by artificial 
heat. In other words, and to drop meta- 
phor, the verse of the coming years may 
owe more to Art than Nature. “After a 
certain period,” said Warton, “in every 
age and in every country, men grow weary 
of the natural and search after the singu- 
lar.” This was the case with Donne and 
Cowley in the seventeenth century. Both 
were poets of rare genius, who have marred 
their fame by eccentricities and conceits, 
and their extravagances misled several 
smaller poets, who outbid them in fantastic 
turns of expression. Readers who by ac- 
cident or vocation have gained a consid- 
erable acquaintance with the minor poets 
of our day, whose volumes are as numerous 
(would that they were also as beautiful!) 
as spring flowers, may have frequently 
noticed a straining after effect and an en- 
deavor to conceal the commonplace by 
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verbal subtleties and by the adoption of 
metres alien to the genius of the language. 
“ Never,” says an able critic, “ were there 
so many capable of polishing measures 
quite unexceptionable as to form and 
structure ; never fewer whose efforts have 
lifted them above what is, to be sure, an 
unprecedented level, but stiki a level.” 

No doubt the verse that is due to cul- 
ture and not to genius has its momentary 
attractions. Ingenuity and knowledge 
may produce something agreeable in form, 
and with even the semblance of life, but if 
the vital principle — creative imagination 
— be wanting, the popularity of the hour 
will not save it from corruption. 

At the same time itis well to remember 
that it is not always poetry of the highest 
order which satisfies the heart most fully. 
Some of the lines we recall with the great- 
est delight are due to singers whose place 
in the Temple of Fame is comparatively 
obscure. They came from the heart of 
the writers probably in some hour of 
strong emotion, and the warm life with 
which they glow thrills the heart of the 
reader also. And there are times when 
these “simple and heartfelt lays ” give us 
more pleasure than the finest efforts of 
genius, just as there are times when a 
voice like that of Wordsworth’s ‘“ High- 


land Reaper,” singing perhaps of 


old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 


is a sweeter sound to us than the voice of 
the most accomplished singer. Indeed, 
we have only to open any popular selection 
of verse to see how many of the poems 
most dear and most familiar come from 
the pen of writers who, judging critically, 
do not perhaps merit the high name of 
poets. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be im- 
pertinent to pass an offhand judgment on 
the claims of any conspicuous living ver- 
sifier to a place in the brotherhood of 
poets, but this at least may be maintained 
without presumption, that the poetical 
imagination seeks its choicest food in faith 
and hope, ard that when these are lacking 
poetry must decline. 

That, we mean to say, is the ¢endency of 
all poetry which has its source in doubt, 
though there have been, and may be in the 
future, poets who, like Clough and Mat- 
thew Arnold, find in vagueness and un- 
certainty a stimulus to the imagination. 
The most illustrious example, not indeed 
of the doubt and obstinate questionings 
that beset all thinking men in pagan 
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Rome, but of absolute denial, is Lucre 
tius, 


Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said ‘* No God.”’ 


Finding no bottom: he denied 
Divinity the divine and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side. 


These, however, are exceptions, and the 
rule holds good that joy is the element in 
which a poet lives, while pessimism is for 
the most part the grave of noble verse. 
With what voice will he sing who holds 
“this goodly frame the earth” to be a 
“sterile promontory,” and “this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, no other 
thing than a foul and pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapors”? For to the man who has 
lost his faith in God and immortality na- 
ture herself is no longer a temple of 
beauty, but 

The spheres eternal are a grand illusion; 

The empyrean is a void abyss. 


These are the words of James Thomson 
— not the poet of “ The Seasons,” but the 
author of “The City of the Dreadful 
Night” —who died but recently, and 
dedicates his mournful verse to Leopardi, 
the poetical high priest of pessimism. It 
seems strange that a man whoregards our 
human lot as one of unmitigated sorrow, 
and the sleep of annihilation as the sole 
escape from it, should take the trouble to 
set his woes to song. Dust and ashes 
hardly call for music. Thomson has at 
least the merit of sincerity, and the words 
he puts into the mouth of a preacher in a 
cathedral pulpit in his dark city of despair 
express his own creed: — 


This little life is all we must endure, 

The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure. 
We fall asleep and never wake again; 

Nothing is of us but the mouldering flesh, 

Whose elements dissolve and merge afresh 
In earth, air, water, plants, and other men. 


We finish thus; and all our wretched race 
Shall finish with its cycle, and give place 
To other beings, with their own time-doom. 
Infinite zons ere our kind began; 
Infinite zeons after the last man 
Has joined the mammoth in earth’s tomb 
and womb. 
O Brothers of sad lives! they are so brief; 
A few short years must bring us all relief. 
Can we not bear these years of laboring 
breath? 
But if you would not this poor life fulfil, 
Lo! you are free to end it when you will, 
Without the fear of waking after death. 
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This is the preacher’s gospel, in which, 
in “tones sad and tender as a requiem 
lay,” he bids the people rejoice, and pro- 
fesses to find comfort himself : — 


My Brother, my poor Brothers, it is thus ; 
This life itself holds nothing good for us, 
But it ends soon, and never more can be; 
And we knew nothing of it ere our birth, 
And shall know nothing when consigned to 
earth; 
I ponder these thoughts, and they comfort 
me. 


Some minor poets of the day with less 
force than Thomson appear to take a 
ghastly pleasure in hugging their despair. 
One of them with a rare lyrical gift, whose 
sweetness of touch led to the hope of 
something higher and better in the future, 
will be sadly “remembered even by those 
who knew her only through her verses, as 
having recently died a “mournful death. 
In the little volume published after her 
death this is the sad strain in which Miss 
Amy Levy writes: — 


Our hopes go down that sailed before the 
breeze ; 

Our creeds upon the rocks are rent in twain; 

Something it is if at the last remain 

One floating spar cast up by hungry seas. 


The secret of our being who can tell? 

To praise the gods and Fate is not my part; 
Evil I see, and pain; within my heart 

There is no voice that whispers, ‘‘ All is well.’’ 


The poetry of despair, or even of indif- 
ference, will not, we may trust, be the 
poetry of the future in the England of 
Milton and of Wordsworth, of Tennyson 
and of Browning, but it is sufficiently ex- 
emplified by the smaller poets of our day 
to call for comment and regret. Happily 
there are poets whose estimate of the 
meaning and worth of life has been unaf- 
fected by the pessimist and the Comtist 
— poets who, whether their distinction be 
great or small, are at one in their belief in 
the government of the world by a Being 
perfect i in holiness and in love. 

One significant trait in the poetry of 
our time remains to be mentioned. I al- 
lude to the art of writing verses of society. 
Never since the days of Prior has such 
graceful poetry of this class been written, 
and from Thackeray to Mr. Dobson we 
have had quite a nest of singing birds 
chirping in this winning style. “One does 
not appreciate these efforts too highly in 
saying that they are welcome at all times, 
and most welcome in that after-dinner 
mood that does not crave for verse of a 
loftier kind. 
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Now, I can imagine that some readers 
who have no special love of poetry, and 
“like it next to prose,” may ask why so 
much stress has been laid on the tenden- 
cies of modern verse. In their eyes 
poetry may appear a feigned thing, fit in- 
deed for the amusement of an idle hour, 
but of no great account in the spiritual 
and intellectual progress of the country. 
“It is indeed a serious matter,” they may 
say, “when books weighty with thought 
or facts have a sceptical tendency ; but is 
it not altogether a false estimate of poetry 
to place it on a level with works of phi- 
losophy and science?” On the contrary, 
its influence on the intellect and heart 
cannot be estimated too highly. Poetry 
appeals to the emotions, to the imagina- 
tion, to the ear; it moves our strongest 
feelings, and sways us we know not how. 
It is the highest form of expression, the 
most enduring form of which language is 
capable; and poets have been not inaptly 
called the unacknowledged legislators of 
mankind. In the early and most sensitive 
period of life they are among the principal, 
because the best beloved, teachers; and 
Wordsworth does not overrate their power 
when he exclaims in lines glowing with 
the love of country :— 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That — spake; the faith and morals 
hold 


Which ae held. In everything we are 


spru 
Of earth’s first blood — have titles manifold. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, it must be ad- 
mitted, by his extravagant praise of poetry 
has done as much as the weight of his 
authority is worth to depreciate its value. 
It is not true, nothing indeed can be more 
untrue than his assertion that as the facts 
on which Christianity is based are failing 
us, we shall find an ever surer and surer 
stay in poetry. We need a firmer ground 
for our faith than ideas, and we might as 
well expect to find in poetry the future 
religion of the world as to find in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s “stream of tendency that makes for 
righteousness ” a substitute for the Christ 
of the New Testament. Milton under- 
stood better than Mr. Arnold the real ser- 
vice rendered by poetry, which is designed 
“to imbreed and cherish in a great nation 
the seeds of virtue and civility.” This is 
what the noblest verse of the past has done, 
and this is what one hopes for in the poetry 
of the future. It is, therefore, of no small 
moment to observe the poetical tendencies 
of our day as represented by its youthful 
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poets, as well as by the more mature suc- 
cessors of Lord Tennyson and Browning. 
The outlook is not, I think, cheerful. Mr. 
Swinburne’s finest work, “Atalanta in 
Calydon,” was published about a quarter 
of a century ago; and though he has 
written much since, remarkable for a 
marvellous flow of language and command 
of metre, and not a little that had better 
have been left unwritten, he can scarcely 
be said to have risen to.a higher level 
than he reached so decisively in 1864. 
Mr. Buchanan, too, has written much in 
many forms since a _ well-known critic 
drew attention to his early poems a year 
later ; but despite greater efforts, his early 
lyrics are still the poems we remember 
most gratefully in recalling the poetical 
labors of this versatile writer, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, who started as a satirist, has 
grown into a poet, who, when he sits un- 
der his trees and listens to the thrushes, 
‘ has a voice almost as sweet as theirs. He 
is too ambitious, however, not to plan and 
execute poems on a large scale, in which 
it is not always possible to follow him 
either as a poet ora moralist. Mr. William 
Morris, “the idle singer of an idle lay,” 
has been somewhat rashly compared to 
Chaucer ; but he is a poet of an original 
and fine order, whose poetical ardor in 
years gone by would seem to have been as 
He, 


great as his political ardor is now. 
too, did his loveliest work as.a singer in 
the sixties, and is not one of the poets 


who has had to wait for his fame. No 
reader of the “ Life and Death of Jason,” 
published in 1867, could doubt that he 
was in the presence of a true and of a 
sweet poet, and the “ Earthly Paradise” 
will have confirmed the impression. 
Poetry, however, is an exacting mis; 
tress, and demands before greatness can 
be achieved the devotion of a life. These 
are the poets of a younger generation who 
stand below Tennyson — how much below 
itis not for the present writer to say — 
and it is possible that when our revered 
laureate “crosses the bar” (long may it 
be yet!) to one of these poets the wreath 
may be awarded. Who can say? Genius 
of the poetical order steals into the world 
with no sound of trumpet or public accla- 
mation; and there may be living now 
some newly fledged poet whose power, at 
present hidden from the world, will make 
itself acknowledged. Even then, how- 
ever, the claims of older men are not 
likely to be put aside in favor of a strip- 
ling, even though he may be a David, and 
can slay a giant with a sling and a stone. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
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From Temple Bar. 
DRYDEN. 


“ THE sluttish magnificence of a Rus- 
sian noble, all vermin and diamonds, dirty 
linen and inestimable sables.” If this 
picturesque illustration, conceived by Ma- 
caulay, be accepted provisionally as a just 
description of the works of Dryden, it 
should be worth the while of some one to 
pick out and exhibit the diamonds and 
sables. Hitherto this great writer has 
been on the whole the property of the 
literary world, but not much more than a 
name to the general public. It cannot in- 
deed be wished or expected that his works 
should ever lie indiscriminately about a 
drawing-room, as can those of Scott or 
Tennyson. And the difficulty of extolling 
his merits without being suspected of se- 
cretly relishing his worst blemishes, has 
evidently hampered his most favorable 
critics. 

And yet, unless his moral defects are 
completely put on one side and ignored, 
it is impossible to do anything like justice 
to his excellences, 

The public, by refusing to consider 
what in such a writer is really worth its 
notice, not only punishes itself for his 
shortcomings, but.also leaves his writings 
as a storehouse from which its accepted 
favorites may freely borrow without any 
kind of acknowledgment. Dryden, apart 
from mere plagiarism, has been a teacher 
and model, both in prose and poetry, to 
the best subsequent writers ; and presum- 
ably, therefore, deserves much more con- 
sideration from the general public than he 
has as yet obtained. It may be true that 
a fortress is no stronger than its weakest 
point; but if a similar principle were ad- 
mitted in literary criticism, the value of 
Shakespeare himself would be annihilated. 
A writer, who in the matter of verbal and 
rhythmical construction, has been used as 
a * Gradus ad Parnassum” by such poets 
as Pope, Goldsmith, and Tennyson, and 
who is nothing less than the literary an- 
cestor of Walter Scott, his chief admirer 
and editor, ought certainly to be more 
generally appreciated than he seems to be 
at present. 

When, as in the present case, Macaulay 
treats a writer as a favorite but very 
naughty child, to be alternately admired 
and slapped, the iatter process is always 
the more sonorous and impressive. The 
castigation administered to Dryden may 
be summed up intwosentences. Dryden, 
it is said, is rather an unique satirist, and 
a first-rate craftsman in versification, than 
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a poet of the highest rank. In the sphere 
of politics and religion, his writings and 
general course of action are, it is said, 
those of a venal courtier, of a man who sells 
his opinions and influence for the sake of 
a piece of bread. Leaving out the other 
and more serious moral blemishes which 
we admit without controversy, a discus- 
sion of these points will afford a sufficient 
opportunity of illustrating his literary 
merits, and also his relation to the great 
men who have followed him. 

As an artificer of satire, he stands on a 
pinnacle by himself, with no one like him 
or second tohim. Those who are fond of 
that kind of article have it herein perfec- 
tion, clothed in the most powerful and 
pointed form which the rhymed heroic 
couplet has ever afforded. For our pres- 
ent purpose it is chiefly valuable as illus- 
trating his relation to Teanyson, who, 
though he uses the heroic couplet very 
sparingly, succeeds completely in that 
most difficult task, in which hardly any 
one else has ever succeeded, of reproduc- 
ing the savor and spirit of his model. 
Who, for instance, has not been captivated 
by the bold opening of the “ Vision of 
Sin”?— 


* 
I had a vision when the night was late: , * 
A youth came riding toward the palace gate ; 
He rode a horse with wings, that would have 
flown 
But bat his heavy rider kept him down. 


Whoever wrote those lines knew his Dry- 
den well, and, we should fancy, had lately 
been reading *“ Theodore and Honoria.” 

If a young lady should express a wish 
to become acquainted, in a harmless way, 
with the general texture and spirit of 
Dryden’s satire, we should refer her to 
the imitation of it in Tennyson’s “ Sea- 
dreams,” with the comment at the end 
which so well illustrates the difference in 
the spirit of the time. Just as Dryden 
attacked the fanatical Bethell under the 
name of Shimei, so Tennyson puts a 
satire against a canting swindler into the 
moutii of one who has been fleeced by 
him, but who is recalled by his gentle 
wife to a kinder state of feeling. A short 
extract will be sufficient to convey our 
meaning : — 


With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
So false he partly took himself for true ; 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was 


dry, 
Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round his eye. 
Who, never naming God except for.gain, 
So never took that useful name in vain, 
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Made him his catspaw and the Cross his tool, 
And Christ the bait to trap his dupe and fool. 


How like you this old satire? 


Nay, she said, 
I loathe it, he had never kindly heart, 
Nor ever cared to better his own kind, 
Who first wrote satire, with no pity in it. 


It might perhaps be respectfully urged 
against our present poet-laureate that sat- 
ire is, after all, the one effective antidote 
to hypocrisy. But however this may be, 
Dryden’s satires are certainly not the 
pleasantest of his writings, nor does the 
merely satirical part of them entitle him 
to be considered a first-rate poet, as the 
term is usually understood. 

The fine poem “ Annus Mirabilis,” de- 
scribing the naval actions of 1666, and the 
Fire of London, is very guardedly praised 
by Mr. Saintsbury, and most contemp- 
tuously dealt with by Macaulay, who, on 
the whole, declares that its best passages 
are but gaudy weeds. A brief and not 
uhfair sample of it is afforded by those 
four stanzas, which set before us an En- 
glish admiral on the evening after an inde- 
cisive engagement, expecting ruin on the 
morrow in the failure of reinforcements : 


The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood, 
Where, while her beams like glittering sil- 
ver play, 
Upon the deck our careful general stood, 
And deeply mused on the succeeding day. 


‘* That happy sun,”’ said he, ‘* will rise again, 
Who twice victorious did our navy see, 

And I alone must view him rise in vain, 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 


Yet like an English general will I die, 
And all the ocean make my spacious grave, 
Women and cowards on the land may lie, 
The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the 
brave.” 


Restless he passed the remnant of the night, 
Till the fresh air proclaimed the morning 
nigh; 
And burning ships, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires behold the eastern sky. 


These last two lines have been said by 
some one to contain the most beautiful 
metaphor in all English poetry. But how- 
ever that may be, does not such an extract 
as this throw a light on the devoted at- 
tachment displayed by Dryden’s admirers ? 
Doubtless the third stanza, especially the 
second line, has a touch of Drydenian in- 
flation ; but it may just as fairly be quoted 
as an instance of the sublime, with about 
as much inflation as is in the last words 
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of Scott’s Bothwell: ‘ Die, bloodthirsty 
dog, hoping nothing, believing nothing,” 
“and FEARING nothing!” If it is infla- 
tion, it is the inflation of Homer’s Achil- 
les, and may even have supplied an idea 
for the famous stanza of “ In Memoriam,” 
which says of a sailor dying at sea that — 


His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


The admiration which compares Dry- 
den to Homer may itself be thought rather 
inflated. We proceed to justify it by con- 
sidering one of the greatest of Dryden’s 
works, and which has, in our estimation, 
received extremely hard measure from the 
critics, the long heroic drama, requiring 
two evenings in the represertation, whose 
full name is “ Almanzor and Almahide, or 
the Conquest of Granada by the Span- 
iards.” 

Macaulay, after showing up tke faults 
of Dryden’s heroic plays, in a way which 
might well make any one else afraid to 
say a good word for them, concludes by 
regretting that Dryden did not carry out 
the purpose which he at one time enter- 
tained, of writing an epic poem animated 
with the spirit of the old romances, a mix- 
ture, in brief, of Homer and Tasso. Note 
that this is practically what the “Con- 
quest of Granada” was intended to be, as 
Dryden himself assures us in his preface, 
and which is indeed itself sufficiently 
clear, both from internal evidence, and 
from the length of time which it occupies 
in the representation. It is not so much 
a drama as a rhapsody, that is a series 
of tales thrown into dramatic form, and 
bound together in material and locality by 
their connection with the last days of the 
siege of Granada. The interest with 
which Dryden hoped to clothe his work 
was of the kind which circles round the 
siege of Troy, as described in the Iliad; 
and the real question is how far he was 
successful in attaining this. 

“The council,” says Macaulay, “the 
tournament, the procession, the crowded 
cathedral, the camp, the guard-room, the 
chase, were the proper scenes for Dry- 
den.” Precisely so, and “Granada” is 
the one work which supplies copious evi- 
dence on almost every one of these points. 
But this is just the way in which it seems 
to be the fashion not only to dissemble 
one’s admiration for Dryden, but also, met- 
aphorically speaking, to kick him down- 
stairs. Weclaim Macaulay then as one 
of the admirers of this dramatic poem. 
It is described by Scott as a piece of 
romantic poetry, than which few make a 
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deeper impression on the imagination of 
the young. This of course means that 
Scott himself had been at an early age 
impressed by it; it was also a great suc- 
cess on the stage, and is described by 
Evelyn as a famous play with very glori- 
ous scenes and perspectives. Evidently 
then Dryden, as a writer of historical 
drama intended for representation, was, at 
all events, much more successful than the 
present poet-laureate. 

The work, as represented on the stage, 
was probably less confusing as regards its 
plot, than would appear from Mr. Saints- 
bury’s analysis of it. The weak king 
Boabdelin stands in contrast on the one 
hand with his enemy, Ferdinand, and on 
the other with Almanzor, the hero drawn 
on the model of Achilles, who illustrates 
a political philosophy on which we shall 
have a word to say further on. The 
under-plot supplies us with a story of 
true love whose heroine is Benzayda; the 
devotion of a queenly heroine is set forth 
in the character of Almahide, consort of 
Boabdelin, while Lyndaraxa, the head of 
a disloyal Moorish faction, and who can 
only be described as an ambitious and un- 
scrupulous minx, orders her two imbecile 
admirers about in a way which must have 
been intended as the comic element in 
the piece. Indeed the great Almanzor 
himself sometimes uses expressions which 
must surely have been intended to pro- 
voke alaugh. Why else, when a Christian 
commander remarks that — 


My king his hope from heaven’s assistance 
draws, 


does Almanzor reply : — 


The Moors have heaven, and ME, to assist 
their cause. 


But now, as to Dryden’s poetical power, 
it is often charged against him that he 
fails in describing human emotion. It is 
true that the restrictions of the heroic coup- 
let enforce a period of masculine reserve, 
during which the feeling is stored up and 
gathered to a head, until it is flashed out 
electrically, perhaps in a single word or 
epithet. But this is surely the highest 
art; and there is plenty of modern poetry 
of the emotions which would be im- 
mensely improved by similar restrictions. 
The course of true love is pleasantly set 
forth by Dryden in the adventures of 
Ozmyn and Benzayda, but it may be ad- 
mitted that the love which is perfectly 
unexceptionable, is also apt to be wanting 
in dramatic interest. Let us rather con- 
| sider the experiences of Almanzor, who 
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devotes himself to Boabdelin’s consort in 
a heroicand self-sacrificing way which can 
only extort our admiration. It occurs to 
the beautiful but highly practical Lynda- 
raxa, that, having her own axes to grind, 
she may do so most effectually by fasci- 
nating the all-powerful warrior, Almanzor. 
She makes the attempt in her own way, 
which will be found the more clever the 
more it is considered, and Almanzor re- 
plies to her argumentatively (certainly, as 
“ Alice in Wonderland ” remarks, “ How 
these creatures argue!”) by giving his 
idea of love, which we imagine to be a very 
fair description of it : — 


Love is that madness which all lovers have, 

But yet ’tis sweet and pleasing so to rave; 

*Tis an enchantment, where the reason’s 
bound; 

But Paradise is in the enchanted ground: 

And prudence, of whose cure so much you 
boast, 

Restores the pains which that sweet folly lost. 


He then expresses his own constancy: 


Fair though you are 
As summer mornings, and your eyes more 
bright 

Than stars that twinkle in a winter’s night; 
Though you have eloquence to warm and move 
Cold age and praying hermits into love, 
Though Almahide with scorn rewards my care, 
Yet, than to change ’tis nobler to despair — 
My love’s my soul, and that from fate is free, 
Tis that unchanged and deathless part of me. 


Well may Mr. Saintsbury remark, “ The 


Is Dryden unable to describe the love of 
amother? Let the following words be con- 
sidered, which are addressed to Almanzor 
by the spirit of his dead mother, standing 
in the way between her son and a great 
crime : — 

I am the ghost of her that gave thee birth, 

The airy shadow of her mouldering earth, 

Love of thy father me through seas did guide, 

On seas I bore thee, and on seas I died. 

Then from the battlements of the heavenly 
tower, 

A watchman angel bade me wait this hour, 

And told me I had yet-a task assigned, 

To warn that little pledge I left behind. 


Once more I’ll see thee, then my charge is 
done, 

Far hence, upon the mountains of the Moon, 

Is my abode, where heaven and nature smile 

And strew with flowers the secret bed of Nile. 


In this passage the strong and splendid 


versification is very noticeable. When 
Pope is at his best he is most like Dryden, 
as for example in the couplet : — 
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On her white breast a sparkling cross she 


wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

But on the whole, he and his imitators 
have between them destroyed the reputa- 
tion of the heroic couplet. 

As Dryden was the efficient cause of 
Scott, so “ Granada” was the parent of 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

The trial of Rebecca in the novel takes 
its outline very clearly from that of Alma- 
hide in the drama, while the tournament 
at Ashby is founded on the description of 
the bull-fight in the first scene of * Gra- 
nada.” For example, of Ozmypn it is writ- 
ten, that as he entered the bull-ring, he 
saluted and curveted precisely as Ivanhoe 
did in the lists at Ashby, and it was the 
editor of the play in 1808 who produced 
the romance ten years-after. But indeed 
the whole spirit of “Ivanhoe” is heroic 
and Drydenian; the Homeric joy of battle 
is present in both the English poets ; and 
on the whole — to end this part of our sub- 
ject with what may be thought a very sur- 
prising statement —if we wished to give 
the young lady before referred to a taste 
of the pleasure that there is in reading the 
Iliad, we should not send her to any 
translation, but recommend her at once to 
work up the “ Conquest of Granada,” illus- 
trated by her previous knowledge of 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

Was Dryden venal as a political writer? 

In the year when Charles I. died at 
Whitehall, Dryden and Locke, schoolfel- 
lows born in the same year, were finishing 
their education at Westminster. It fol- 
lows that they were at that time known to 
each other, but we know of no evidence 
that they ever came into contact after- 
wards. This goes to disprove a sugges- 
tion which has been made, that during the 
years that followed the Restoration, Dry- 
den, openly a follower of the court, had 
secret dealings with such opposition lead- 
ers as the Earl of Shaftesbury, to whose 
person and party Locke attached himself. 
Our reason for making this remark will 
presently be more clear. 

In 1657 Dryden, whose relations both 
on the father’s and mother’s side were 
Puritan, appears in the train of his cousin, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, chamberlain of the 
Protector’s court. At the Restoration we 
find the younger Pickerings crossing the 
sea in company with those who brought 
the king back from Holland, and no doubt 
sheltering their father by doing so. 

What made'them, and Dryden himself, 
change as the nation changed? How could 
Dryden, with any decency, write a pane- 
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gyric on the lately dead Protector, and in 
three years’ time be publishing encomiums 
on the restored king and those who sur- 
rounded him? The answer is that Dryden 
drew that inference from the Protector’s 
career which Carlyle drew long afterwards. 
He learnt the value of personal character 
ina ruler —of strength, courage, and in- 
sight; and in this spirit he worded his 
very just eulogy on the great deeds of 
Oliver. Compared with these plain and 
sincere words, his praises of Charles and 
Clarendon appear little more than courtly 
compliments, accompanied, no doubt, by 
a strong expectation of public prosperity 
in the future. What had Dryden to say 
about these matters afterwards, when ten 
years of trouble had shown up the value 
of Charles as a ruler? 

Employing the two Moorish factions in 
Granada as a parable setting forth the 
English Whigs and Tories, then just be- 
ginning to be known by those names, he 
depicts the two parties as most inefficiently 
restrained by the weak king, Boabdelin, 
but promptly brought to their bearings by 
the strong interloper, Almanzor. There- 
upon ensues the following dialogue : — 


Almanzor. 


I brought that succor which thou ought’st to 
bring, 
And so in nature am thy subject’s king. 


Boabdelin. 


I do not want your counsel to direct, 
Or aid to help me punish or protect. 


Almanzor. 
want’st them both, or 
wouldst know 
Than to let factions in thy kingdom grow. 

For though they band and jar, yet both com- 
bine 

To make their greatness by the fall of thine: 

Thus, like a buckler, thou art held in sight, 

While they behind thee with each other fight. 


Thou better thou 


But the factions again break out, and 
the dialogue proceeds : — 


Boabdelin. 
(To the factions) A king entreats you 
Almanzor. 
What subjects will precarious kings regard? 
A beggar speaks too softly to be heard. 
Lay down your arms! ’Tis I command you 
now 
Do it, or by our prophet’s soul I vow, 
My hands shall right your king on him I 
seize — 
Now let me see whose look but disobeys. 


All. 
Long live King Mahomet Boabdelin. 
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Almanzor. 
No more, but hushed as midnight silence go. 
He will not have your acclamations now. 
Hence, you unthinking crowd! 


Abdallah. 


How much of virtue lies in one great soul, 
Whose single force can multitudes control ! 


Later on, Boabdelin observes : — 


’Tis true: from force the noblest title springs, 
I therefore hold from that which first made 
kings. 

All this comes with complete consis- 
tency from a panegyrist of the Protector. 
Later on, when the Christian forces have 
entered the city, an outbreak of popular 
despair begins to surge round the Alham- 
bra, Then says 


Boabdelin. 

See what the many-headed beast demands. 
Cursed is that king, whose honor’s in their 

hands. 
In senates, either they too slowly grant, 
Or saucily refuse to aid my want; 
And, when their thrift has ruined me in war, 
They call their insolence my want of care. 


This surely exhibits the weak point of 
parliamentary government, the perpetual 
contest between the legislature and exec- 
utive. The next speech attacks the oppo- 
sition leaders, such for example as was 
Shaftesbury : — 


Cursed be their leaders, who that rage fo- 
ment, 

And veil with public good their discontent: 

They keep the people’s purses in their hands, 

And hector kings to grant their wild demands. 

But to each lure, a court throws out, descend, 

And prey on those they promised to defend. 


Then follows a significant declaration 
from a believer in personal government : 


Freedom in subjects is not, nor can be; 
But ~ to please them we must call them 
ree — 
Propriety [¢.e., property] which they their idol 
make, 
Or law, or law’s interpreters, can shake. 
Landlords and tithe-owners, please take 
notice ; and observe also that as the dan- 
ger to property came formerly from above 
through the executive power, so now it 
threatens us from below, through the 
legislature. 
But the conversation is thus concluded : 


While people tug for freedom, kings for 
power, 

Both sink beneath some foreign conqueror ; 

Then subjects find too late they were unjust, 

And want that power of kings they durst not 
trust. 
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Herein lies the gist of many a leading 
article. People who had Dryden to read 
could never have felt the want of a penny 
newspaper. But our point is this: that 
the writer of these sentiments was neither 
a courtier nor a demagogue, but was very 
honestly trying from his own point of view 
to say a word in season to his prince and 
his countrymen. Itis due to Dryden to 
observe that within ten years of this time 
he appears to have learnt respect for the 
rights of property, realized the quarter 
from which danger threatens them, and 
ended his life as a good constitutional 
Tory :— 


The power which is for property allowed 

Is mischievously seated in the crowd; 

For who can be secure of private right 

If sovereign sway may be dissolved by might? 
Our temperate isle will no extremes sustain 
Of popular sway, or arbitrary reign: 

But slides between thera both into the best, 
Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest. 


When Dryden became a Roman Catho- 
lic, did he sell his opinions for gain? 
The answer to this charge having been 
thoroughly set forth by Scott and Saints- 
bury, needs only to be supplemented by a 
few very brief considerations. 

When Dryden wrote thus upon the Fire 
of London, did he, or did he not, indicate 
the direction in which his mind was trav- 
elling? 


The fugitive flames, chastised, went forth to 
pre 

On pious structures which our fathers reared ; 

By which to heaven they did affect the way 

Ere faith in Churchmen without works was 
heard. 


Was not this still further emphasized by 
the well-known couplet written fifteen 
years after ? 


Such an omnipotent Church we wish indeed, 
*Twere worth both Testaments, cast in the 
Creed. 


Also, after he had made the great change, 
and thereby incurred the disapprobation 
of a whole people, a misfortune compared 
with which a king’s approval or disap- 
proval was of the slightest possible conse- 
quence, did the situation appear to him as 


on the whole a gainful one? This is his 


description of it: — 


If joys hereafter must be purchased here 
With loss of all that mortals hold so dear, 
Then welcome infamy and public shame, 
And last, a long farewell to worldly fame. 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise, 
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And what thou didst and dost so dearly prize, 

That fame, that darling fame, make that thy 
sacrifice. 

’Tis nothing thou hast given? 
tears , 

For a long race of unrepenting years; 

’Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give ? 
Then add those may-be years thou hast to 
live: 

Yet nothing still? 
come, 

Thy Father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the 
mighty sum. 


Then add thy 


Then, poor and naked, 


If any one fail to discern in these lines 
a feeling devout, pathetic, and (for the 
time being at all events) deeply sincere, 
we can only express our inability to agree 
with him. 

Mr. Saintsbury defends his client by an 
analogy with the case of Cardinal New- 
man. Every one knows the lines in 
which the latter poet describes his mental 
changes : — 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou * 

Should’st lead me on: 

I loved to choose and seek my path; 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will. 


Dryden describes the same process in 
himself. We have been assured on the 
best authority that his words were not 
consciously a factor in the composition of 
the hymn from which we have just quoted, 
but the coincidences of expression and 
circumstance are certainly worth remark : 


My thoughtless youth was winged with vain 
desires ; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Followed false lights ; and when their glimpse 
was gone, < 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 


We cannot leave the “ Hind and Pan- 
ther,” from which the last two quotations 
are taken, without mentioning a note- 
worthy instance of the way in which it has 
been the fashion to treat Dryden. In two 
passages of this poem our Lord is re- 
ferred to under the heathen title of Pan, 
and the incongruity has been reprehended, 
perhaps in itself not unjustly. But the 
critic would probably have been lenient to 
a quite surprising extent, if he had re- 
membered that this is one of the instances 
in which Dryden admiringly foliows Mil- 
ton, in whose hymn to the Nativity, the 
eighth stanza, the expression may be 
found. 


Perhaps the greatest lesson which the 
writers of the present day might learn 
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from Dryden, is the art of making the 
work proceed with a flowing lucidity, as 
though, to quote an expression of Macau- 
lay, it had run off from the end of the pen. 
Mr. Saintsbury remarks of Dryden’s writ- 
ing. that it strides on with a careless 
Olympian grace that hurries the reader 
along whether he will or no. Modern 
writers appear to wish that their works 
should, in the first instance, be judged of 
piece-meal. Dryden, on the contrary, en- 
deavors to put us as soon as possible into 
a position from which we may judge of his 
work as a whole. 

It is possible that “In Memoriam” is 
the greatest poetical work produced in 
England during the last half century ; and, 
in the subject-matter of its thoughts, it 
rises to a height and penetrates to a depth 
which Dryden never approached. 

But even this great poem cannot be 
read from one end to another without an 
occasional stop to climb some poetical 
stile, or fathom some obscure riddle. And 
the effect of this is that our attention is 
concentrated upon the parts, until it be- 
comes difficult to form a proper estimation 
of the whole. We do not conceal our 
opinion that this is a defect in art. It is 
not the business of a poet to propose co- 
nundrums to his readers, nor is a poetical 
picture necessarily successful, when it is 
made up of a number of carefully painted 
miniatures, There is an undue prolixity, 
there is also very often an undue compres- 
sion; but Dryden, on the whole, avoids 
these defects. 

The rich and overflowing treasure of 
diamonds and sables having supplied us 
with those few specimens which we re- 
quired for our present purpose, it is fit to 
conclude by saying a few words on the 
nature of that purpose. Our idea was to 
make that better known to the public at 
large, which is already perfectly familiar 
to the literary profession, and that if our 
samples were approved of, the general 
reader might obtain the run of the treas- 
ury by soliciting such an accomplished 
Drydenian scholar as Mr. Saintsbury to 
put forth something in the nature of a 
“Family Edition.” The works of the 
greatest craftsman in English literature 
ought to do what is at present so very 
much needed in the way of stimulating 
poetical taste, and bringing out creative 
faculty. The workers in the cause of uni- 
versity extension would be supplied with 
a fresh and fruitful subject, and a benefit 
would be done to every schoolroom and 
every fireside in the country of Dryden. 

JOHN AMPHLETT EVANS. 





: AT WORK AGAIN, 


From The Spectatos. 
ON THE PIT-BROW: AT WORK AGAIN. 


SQuARE, black, and solid, with its great 
chimney vomiting clouds of smoke, our 
colliery lies in a green valley, amid mead- 
ows and wheat-fields. It is the advanced 
camp of the marching host of labor and 
capital which is “ trekking ” westward, fol- 
lowing the coal. Like the leaders of mer- 
chant-adventurers in a strange, rich land, 
its owners have made treaties with the 
native chiefs, the landlords, and traffic 
with the natives themselves. From the 
former they have bought by solemn com- 
pact the coal, and ironstone, and all things 
beneath the earth; with the latter, the 
farmers, they trade for hay and straw, 
corn and timber, and all things on the sur- 
face. But however hard and unlovely its 
aspect, the colony is not unwelcome, Far 
from it. From the half-ruined owner of 
the old castle on the hill, to the smallest 
tenant-farmer on his estate, the whole 
population is benefited by the presence of 
the busy workers in the mine, and the 
capitalist their master. The landlord 
pockets his mineral rents, the farmers find 
a ready market for their crops, and the 
shopkeepers of the little country town 
near thrive on the custom brought by the 
colliers’ wives. But the division of its 
inhabitants from the rural population is as 
sharp as the contrast between the black 


‘colliery wall and the young wheat in the 


fields beyond. A few steps from where 
the teams are sowing spring barley in the 
“ten-acre ” bring us into a different world, 
from one in which men’s lives are regu- 
lated by the change of the seasons, and 
their labor by the hours of the rising and 
the setting sun, to another which refuses 
to own the difference of night and day, a 
world which at noon seems to be asleep! 
In the rows of ugly cottages which bound 
the road, the blinds are down and the 
doors shut; for half the men are down in 
the pit, the other half in bed. The chil- 
dren are in school, and only a few women 
visible, who exchange congratulations that 
the strike is over, and their masters have 
once more taken up their tools and settled 
down to work and wages. 

It is not until we are inside the main 
gates of the pit that we come into touch 
with the strenuous toil below. Even 
there, there is none of the feverish activ- 
ity and restless whirr and hum that op- 
press the brain in a cotton-mill or foundry. 
Mineral trains are slowly puffing up and 
down the lines, and from various sheds 
comes the measured thud of pumping- 
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engines, or the ring of hammers on the 
forge. Beyond the upcast shaft is the 
main engine-house, where the enormous 
drum winds and unwinds its endless rope 
of steel, bringing each day to the surface 
five thousand tons of coal. 

Beyond this, again, is the “ pit-brow,” a 
double deck of iron, where the nests of 
trucks come rushing up from the shaft, 
the empty corves are thrust into their 
places, and the contents of the first sent 
crashing into the screens below amid roll- 
ing clouds of dust. That man by the 
signal-bell is a hero in his way. One 
Sunday night, the buildings above the 
shaft caught fire, and the burning timbers, 
as they fell, formed a blazing heap on the 
pit floor, two thousand feet below. He, 
with six others, were the only men in the 
pit, looking to the ponies. As the burn- 
ing timbers came crashing down, this man 
stood by and flung water over them, long 
after his companions had given up hope, 
and retreated from the stifling smoke. 
** Many is the time I have been down Sun- 
day at e’en,” he says; “but I thought, 
now we are done; yet I heard the poor 
horses coughing and choking, and I kept 
to it till I had gotten t’ fire under.” But 
the men on the pit-brow are a different 
class from those who work below. At two 
o’clock the men of the afternoon shift call 


for their lamps, six hundred of which, 
lighted, locked, and numbered, stand ready 


round the lamp-house walls. As they 
troop up to the window, shouting their 
numbers, some idea may be formed of the 
main element in the community. The 
first thing which strikes a stranger is that 
colliers have no youth. There are young 
boys, with round, merry faces; but there 
are no youths. They seem to:’become men 
suddenly, with deep lines about the brow 
and mouth which suggest the ideavof ner- 
vous overstrain. Their voices, too, are 
harsh andirritable. No doubt the strained 
look may be due in part to the long hours 
of work in a dim, imperfect light; but the 
same appearance may be noted on the 
faces of most of the workmen in northern 
industrial communities where payment is 
by piece-work, and not by a weekly wage. 
If the collier loses his youth, he is not 
compensated by length of years. Very 
few old men are to be seen amongst them. 
They break up when still apparently vig- 
orous. Perhaps this is fortunate amongst 
a class which does not save, and gives the 
weekly contributions which might provide 
an annuity in old age, to swell the union 
funds. But though voice and features 
show that his work is telling upon him, 
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the collier is far from admitting this to 
himself. Except in strike times, when it 
is necessary to appeal to public sympathy, 
he wants no commiseration for his lot. 
For the agricultural laborers round him 
he has a boundless contempt. As a mem- 
ber of an organized body, he has a good 
many pleasures to which they are stran- 
gers. Work over, after an excellent mea! 
he strolls to his club, there to play baga- 
telle or billiards, bet on horse-races, or 
hear the news. On Sunday he can go to 
the handsome church built by the colliery 
owner, or, if he prefers it, spend an agree- 
able morning in dog-racing or rabbit- 
coursing. These last are very popular 
amusements, as they afford plenty of scope 
for betting and gambling,—the curse 
of the North-Country industrial villages. 
Moreover, there is a good cricket-ground, 
which is much patronized on summer 
evenings. Occasionally a huge excursion 
is organized to some distant watering- 
place, where the men and their wives sit 
on the parade, or enjoy the nove! pleasure 
of asail. But mental improvement is dif- 
ficult in a community where all the mem- 
bers are of one class, 





From The Speaker. 
AULD WILL RITSON. 


AULD Will Rutson’s deed! Ye mind 
him — Auld Will of Wasdale. Ey, I was 
ower at Netherwasdale at his berryin’ last 
week-end. What a man he was for sure! 
Four score and four, I reckon. “A grand 
auld man,” dusta say? Tha’s reet theer. 
Grand for wrustlin’, grand for tally-ho, 
grand for a teal, grand foralee! Whata 
wrustler! Do ye mind t’ auld man at 
Grasmer’? I do reet well. He was young 
Will in yon days, and a girt strappin’ chap. 
Doon they went afore him, the bit boys, 
like nobbut sa menny eighteen cannels. 
Ey, but he was his fadder’s son, was Will. 
Ye nivver could hev matched the pair of 
them for.limb and wind. And now they’re 
beath under t’ grass, fadder and son, mar- 
ra-ta-bran. But auld Will— what a tally- 
ho! Up and away afoar the sleepy-heeds 
had risen frae their beds, ye’d hear his 
music in t’ morning frae ower t’ crags and 
doon t’ ghylls, and across the heather 
bells. It would be “ Hark! A kill! The 
fox is tean! It’s auld Will’s tally-ho!” 
And what a man for a crack! What teals! 
what queer sayings! what a gift o’ gap 
and gumption! It was sec as ye gie, sec 
will ye get, wi’ Will. And, my word, what 
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a wrustler he was with the tongue too! 
Bad for the bettermer folk ’at tried to tak’ 
it oot of auld Will. It was parlish odd if 
they duddent tummel. I mind me ya day 
two theologic chaps frae Saint Bee’s — 
professin’ at college, thoo knows, white 
chokers and seam as that—coom’t over 
to Wasdale for auld Will to guide them 
up Scawfell. Will was keeping the inn 
on Wasdale Heed then, so away he set 
wi’ ’em, and on t’ road yan o’ the two gat 
to plaguing t’ auld man aboot this, and 
aboot that, and when they coom’t to t’ top, 
“ Will,” said he, “just mount the beacon 
and offer thanks to Providence that you’ve 
brought us up to the summit at last.” So 
auld Will, never lettin’ wit, clammered to 
t’ top o’ t’ beacon and prayed. *O Lord,” 
sed Will, “I thank Thee that oot o’ Thy 
mercy Thoo has this day letten’ these two 
wise asses come sa near to heaven — for 
Thoo know’st it’s the nighest they'll iver 
get tul it.” 

I mind, too, a story that John Richard- 
son telt of how ya other day some young 
stuck-up swells coom’t to t’ inn and thowt 
to tak’ a rise oot o’ t’ auld man wi’ teals 
aboot butchin’ swine in Manchester — 


three hundred a day, and drussin’ as fast. 
‘It’s wonderful wark, na doot,” sed Will, 
blinkin’ like a cat in t’ sun, ‘“ but do ye see 
yon sew on t’ midden theer?” “ Ey,” said 


ya swell chap. “ Weel,” sed Will, “I’ve 
a queer machine in my granary loft, and 
I’ll bet ye a pound if thoo’ll catch her, and 
pop her nicely intil it, and give her three 
turns aboot, she’ll come out bacon, weel 
boilt and t’ flicks weel fry’t.” “What a 
horrid lee!” sed t’ swell chap, glowering 
at Will. ‘* Mebbe,” sed Will, ** mebbe, but 
dusta think 1’s to be bang’t at leeing by 
sec a thing as thee?” 

Will kept the best house in Wasdale, 
and being a famous sort of character, he 
had all t’ tourin’ folk, high and low, to 
stay wi’ him. But it’s telt of him — though 
I waddent stand to truth on’t — that yance 
in a way he had two rival hostleries in 
Wasdale, and broke up beath by a stroke 
of wit. Ya house was call’t the Cock, 
and that was short for t’ Black Cock, 
and t’ other was call’t the Bull, and the 
two men ’at kept them were allus 
fratchin’ ower their customers. Just when 
they were thrang on some bodderment a 
new parson coom’t to Wasdale, and the 
landlord of the Black Cock thowt of a 
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way to curry favor with him. What did 
the clot-heed do but tak’ doon his auld 
sign of the Cock, and get laal Jerry, the 
painter frae Gosfor’, to mak’ him another 
wi’ a picture of the new parson. But 
when his customers saw t’ new sign they 
snirpt up their noses, and went ower t’ 
way to t’ Bull, whereupon the landlord 
of the Bull bowt the sign of the Black 
Cock frae laal Jerry, and stuck it up in 
place of his awn. Man, what wark there 
was then! What fratching! What jeer- 
ing! What laughing! And all the while 
t’ landlord who had had t’ new sign painted 
was as mad as a piper and boddert oot of 
his wits what to do— whether to stick to 
the new sign and go tot’ workhouse for it, 
or tak’ it doon and insult t’ parson. But 
at last auld Will whispered summat in the 
clot-heed’s ear, and then laal Jerry was 
sent for agean, and ya morning folks saw 
under the picture of the new parson these 
words, in girt red prent: “ THIS IS THE 
OLD Cock.” 

He allus kept a blithe heart, did Will, 
year in, year out, whether he had gude 
crops or tholed thistles, whether the day 
was fine or the sky ower-kessen. There 
was nobbut ya fault wi’ Will, —he knew 
ower much. Swallow all he said and ye’d 
not want for stomach. He’d travel’t far, 
but if he’d been all the world ower he 
could never have seen much mair nor he 
telt of ; and he was auld, but if he’d been 
eight hundred forby eighty he couldn’t 
have known verra menny mair girt folk. 
Bless ye, talk of Southey, he ken’t him; 
or Coleridge, he minded him; or Wads- 
wurth, they were seam as brothers; and 
as for John Wilson — Christopher North 
as they call’t him—thoo’d think nowt 
but he’d spent aw his time puttin’ doon 
the girt professor wi’ the cross-buttock. 
That was auld Will’s only fault, and I was 
minded of it this verra morning when I 
leeted on lang John Jackson on t’ Borrow- 
dale road. **So auld Will Rutson’s deed,” 
sed John. “He is,” sed I. “He was a 
churchwardener,” sed John. ‘He was,” 
sed I. “And an owerseer o’ the poor,” 
sed John. ‘“ That’s true,” sed I. “And 
on t’ Booard o’ Guardians,” sed John. 
“Ey,” sed I. “Anda verragude man a’ 
roond,” sed John. “ That he was,” sed I. 
“ But séc a leer!” sed John, “sec a 
leer!” 

HALL CAINE. 





